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The engraving represents a method of constructing loco- 
motives, patented by Mr. George S. Strong, of Philadelphia, 
which makes coupling rods unnecessary. The engraving 
shows the arrangement so clearly, that little description is 
needed. It will be seen that two cross-heads are used on 
each side of the engine, the two being connected together by 
horizontal bars, which are virtually extensions of the piston 
rods. The front cross-head is thus connected to the crank- 
pin of the frout driving-wheel, and the back cross-head to 
the crank-pin of the back wheel. 


The inventor expects soon to have this arrangement in | 


use, which will decide its merits much more conclusively 
than any expression of opinion can now. 

The inventor’s address is coruer of Seventh and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 








GSontributions. 
The New Bridge at Albany. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
The Boston Gazette recently gave the following very com- 


plimentary notice of the new bridge at Albany, lately built 
by Clarke, Reeves & Co.: ; 

















length, but not of its other dimensions, Single-track rail- 
way draws as long as this have been built, but this carries 
a double-trazx railway and a roadway 38 ft. wide. 

When, as a Boston school-boy, I walked through Quincy 
Market, buying chestnuts, I never thought 1 should build a 
bridge as long and as high as that building. 

JULY 28, 1882, T. C. CLARKE. 








Notes By the Way—Train Indicators at Stations. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced since the 
opening of the Broad street station in Philadelphia, and since 
the transfer of the former Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more station, in properly announcing so many trains. There 
are now 131 outgoing trains for each day (excepting Sun- 
day), the termini of which are scattered near and far in all 
directions, so asto embrace practically a large portion of the 
country east of the Rockies. Moreover, where so many mis- 
takes are possible, and so many persons, green to travel 
or to special routes, are relying upon the company to see 
them safely started as well assafely carried on their journey, 
the indication of trains is made a very serious matter. 

There is no difficulty with-regulars; they ask the road 
for nothing but seats; but the transient needs a care that is 
amusing in its iteration and reiteration of train times. It 
seems something beyond ordinary experience, for example, 
that an intelligent person with a carefully classified time- 
table should deliberately take the time of the arrival of the 
train at his destined station as its time for leaving Philadel- 
phia. Yet this appears to be a not infrequent use of the 


| time-table, while to many persons the ordinary time-table is 
“The marvelous rapidity with which such an extensive | Of no use because they have no confidence in it. Then there 
enterprise was carried to completion astonished the party, | are forgetful people, and people who take no note of time— 









































who could hardly credit the statement that work was com- 
meneed ou June 1, 1881, and the bridge opened to travel on 
the 24th of January of the present year. The length of the 
new bridge to Charlestown would about 400 ft., and the 
time estimated to complete it has been from three to four 
years, while the bridge at Albany, which is 1,600 ft. long, 
was finished in about seven months. The main river bridge 
is 900 ft. long, in three spans, consisting of two spans of 250 
ft., witha draw-span of 400 ft. between them. The ap- 
proaches on either side add 700 ft. to the length of the struc- 
ture, making a total length of 1,600 ft. of iron work and 
masonry. The lower floor of the bridge is used for hghway 
travel, and the upper section is designed to furnish accom- | 
modation for railroad traffic, provisions having been made | 
for a double track, and the company in view is said to be the | 
Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western. Some idea of the mag- | 
nitude of the work may be formed from the draw-span, | 
which contains nearly one thousand tons of iron, which, to- | 
gether with the weight of the flooring and the trusses, which | 
are 50 ft. in hight alung its whole distance, forms, it is said, 
the heaviest mass moving ona centre in the world. Yet so 
nice is the workmanship by which the draw is operated that 
six men can readily open it, although, to keep pace with the 
times, the motive power is furnished by a steam engine. As 
the party reached the bridge, preparations had been made 
to swing off the draw to permit the passage of a steamer, 
and there were exclamations of surprise when a draw 400 ft. 
in length—about the length of Quincy Market—was opened in 
two minutes. The system used to operate it is similar to that 
of the Broadway Bridge, but a very nice adjustment, so as 
to produce an even bearing at every point, facilitates the 
speed and preveuts friction. From the bottom of the bridge 
to the water is 25 ft., so that canal boats, tugs, and other 
small craft can easily pass under it, but the draw has to be 
opened from fifty to sixty times each day for vessels that are 
too high to go under it,” 

The rapidity of its constrection seems to have surprised 
the Boston Gazette men, and yet it was not so remarkable 
a feat as the construction of the Girard avenue bridge at 
Philadelphia—1,000 ft. long, 100 ft. wide and 55 ft. high, 
containing ay mucb material as six railroad bridges of the 
same length—in fourteen months. 


The statement that the Albany draw was as long as 








Quincy Market in Boston gives some idea of its great 








STRONG'S LOCOMOTIVE. 


nor of clocks. For such there is nothing that will serve but 
the train crier, and so a faithful one or two have been pro- 
vided to visit all rooms. 

Recently another means of train information—in fact, ‘a 
‘* Bureau of Information”—has been opened. This ccncen- 
trates the fire of questions upon one individual, who, from 
behind a pile of time-tables, maps and guides, is able to reply 
with direct and immediate attention to. the various needs. 
It is probably the only bureau of the kind inthe railroad 


world; and yet it is forced to write out routes in full, words | 


often proving a delusion and a snare to the perpiexed 
memory of green travelers. This suggests (fo me) route 
blanks—which, no doubt, many an advertising road or firm 
would gladly supply. 

The most important indicator of trains, however, is one 
which shall show at a glance the time and all way and ter- 
minal and important connecting stations of trains. 

Such an indicator has just been completed. It was used 
for several divisions yesterday. 

It consists of a large frame of oak (15 ft. by 10.6 ft. placed 
at the first landing of the staircase to the waiting rooms, 
where it is easily seen from the main room. 

The method of operation gives infallible correctness, and 
that for all stations or points to the number of 80 for 
each outgoing train. Above are openings in the indicator 
face for announcing the time of a division train, its charac- 
ter and terminus. At these openings the proper words and 
figures appear in white on a blue ground. Under this upper 
section are 2 tiers of slats, 40 in each tier, each slat having 
an oak face and a reverse giving the name of a station or 
connecting terminal in white letters, also on a blue ground, 
after the standard of the road. 

The slats are of a peculiar shape and are hung on points 
so that the natural centre of gravity requires the oak face 
of the slat to be exposed. When the reverse is exposed it is 
because of a rod pushing from below, and causing the slat 





to turn in a half-revolution. Tlrese rods are raised by a 
plate, worked by a wrench key. The plate is, however, per- 
forated, and unless the perforations are covered, no rod is 
raised, and no slat shows its reverse. 

By simply using a “ Jacquard key,” therefore—for the 
whole apparatus works upon the principle of the Jacquard 
loom—any combination of rods orany rod may be raised 
it is simply necessary to place upon the plate which lifts the 
rods a properly perforated card board—or ‘ Jacquard 
key "—which may be prepared in the Superintendent’s 
office, and is then constantly ready for use in announcing 
all the points of its train. Each card is, of course, stamped 
with the name and date and hour of its train, and does the 
same service in placing like announcements at the openings 
of the upper or train division of the indicator, as for the 
station announcement. 

The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore’s Central 
Division, including the West Chester & Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central line, occupies one division of the indicator. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Division occupies two divisions 
of the indicator, which thus provides for the announcement 
of 160 stations or connecting termini per train. 

The New York Division occupies also two divisions and 
gives all north ani east connecting terminal points. 
The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore’s Maryland and 
Delaware line also occupies one division. 

The indicator, designated the ‘‘ magic station indicator,” 
was invented by Mr. E. 8. Boynton, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
an expert of the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., to 
whom the Pennsylvania Railroad made application for 
such a device, giving a detailed statement of requirements, 
Mr. Boynton is the inventor of the “ standard indicator 
(for stations). On permission of the road he fitted up the 

West Chester & Philadelpbia cars and locomotives with this 














indicator, but the changes which have brought these car 
into the Broad street depot have completely curtailed the 
trail, since it is seldom that a West Chester train is made up 
of its own cars. A description of the indicator appeared in 
the Railroad Gazette some months since. It is very simple 
and appears to fulfill all conditions, after the outfit has once 
been placed. It is to be regretted that the trial was inter- 
rupted. It was in no sense whatever a failure, but was 
| merely cut short by the necessary change of circumstances, 
| The Broad Street Station.—I have taken so much pleasure 
|in studying the details of decoration of the Broad street 
| station that I feel that I must say a few words about it. 
| The interior, as well as the exterior, as is widely known, 
| is gothic in stvle, the walls remaining uncolored except by a 
|map which covers the entire side of the main waiting- 
|room. The ornament, therefore, would consist entirely of 
form, were it not for the broad sky-light of this room, the 
glass mildly tinted in gold, blue, green and red. No arti- 
ficial color is so soft and beautiful, as well as full, as that 
coming through stained glass; and here it is used with great 
skill. Colored surfaces, if at all bright or strong, ask too 
much of the attention for a busy place; they are not neces- 
sary. But glass is necessary; and to color the necessary light 
by tasteful glazing of this sort, is to hit perfectly the condi- 
tions of the place. The effect is charming; and the whole build - 
ing isa commentary on what Mr. Ruskin once wrote about the 
ornamentation of cars and stations. I was constantly wish- 
ing he might see this one. He thought people traveling too 
hurried and therefore too miserable to enjoy any sort of 
beauty or ornamentation; but the merry faces, especially of 
the ladies who comfortably rocked in their rocking chairs, 
seemed neither miserable nor even at all anxious to be 
called away. The rooms have a quite home-like appearance 
—the large fire-place, the curtains at the side, the rugs on 
the floor of the ladies sitting-room and one or two ornamen- 
tal screens, together with the soft, broken lights from above, 
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make the illusion of the interior of a tastefully furnished 
home very pleasantly real. The entire station is not only a 
success; it is almost ideal in its completeness. The officers 
of the road have evidently taken a special interest in the en- 
tire building. X. Y. Z. 








Papers on Painting.—No. 15. 


BY CHARLES L. CONDIT. 
(Copyright, 1882, by The Railroad Gazette.} 





THE MYSTERIES OF OIL AND VARNISH.* 

The use of drying oil has its mysteries as well as all other 
affairs of practical life, but the painter should be thoroughly 
impressed with the fact that observation, time and knowl- 
edge will unravel them all. The main thing is to look for 
general causes in particular ways (experiments); such gen- 
eral causes as, for instance, the influence of the atmosphere, 
mixtures of various unlike substances with each other, and 
want of honesty and fair dealing on the part of those who 
supply materials and those who use them. Too much stress 
must not be laid on this latter cause, especially not unless 
positive proof can be brought. 

Mysteries Due to Atmospheric Causes,—Chill-cracking, 
that is, very fine cracks extending in all directions as though 
the varnish had begun to_crystallize. Cure, heat. 

Pin-holes.—Little holes as though made by a pin point ; 
the cause, apparently, a chill when the varnish is fairly 
under way in hardening. No cure but heat and time. 

Curdling.—Much like the curdling of milk. Cause, a 
chill to varnish to which coach japan has been added. 

Crawling.—Due to a cold room, as it seldom, if ever, 
occurs in summer. The immediate cause is some oily matter 
on the surface. Rub surface with a damp shammy. 

Clouding, Whitening.—A varnished surface toward a 
window may appear brilliant; the other side, away from the 
light, cloudy and dull. The cause is moisture in the air, 
which may be due to the weather, or to a damp floor. Ex- 
ample.—Two finished cars, rain for two days, varnish lost 
all lustre. The third day those sides toward the sun re- 
newed their lustre, other sides remained dull and cloudy. 
Cure, heat or light. 

Alcohol varnishes are specially prone to this difficulty, 
and should only be applied in a room heated to 70°. 

Turning Blue.,—A film of blue, in which one can write a 
name with the finger, covers the surface. Cause, coal-gas. 
Cure, more air and sunlight. 

Mysteries Due to Unclean Surfaces.—All these are due to 
oil on the surface, either non-drying oil from the varnish or 
paint of surface, or from oil on the hand (as tool-oil), or oil 
from the oily skin of the hand. Carpenters, before the car 
is primed, painters and varnish-rubbers, may be at fault. 
An oily shammy is another cause of difficulty. Especially 
should the painter never forget that the human hand is 
always oily (from the oil-glands in the skin), especially so 
when it perspires. 

Crawling (as above). 

Small Pow.—Greasy surface-varnish, on which the varnish 
crawls into blotches. 

Peeling in a mysterious and single spot (round), due to 
failure of the priming to enter the wood, because of oil 
(generally tool oil) previously taken up by the wood. 

Rusting.—An appearance of having been under a stream 
of water from rusting iron ; appears in spots. This may be 
due to a surface (of a car, for instance), which, at some 
time within several months, has been washed with lye water, 
to ashes blown against a car or a carriage, and wet by rain 
water; or, to ammonia-water or gas. 

Blistering.—Oil on the surface by means as above stated. 
Too much Japan in colors, the shellac in the Japan the 
cause of the blistering. Wood not dry. Water left ina 
porous rough-stuff. Benzine in varnish or colors. Too 
great heat, as the concentration of sun heat in one spot by a 
‘*bull’s-eye” in a glass of the shop window. Always the re- 
sult of vapor or gas under the influence of heat. 

Mysteries Due to the Painter.—Sagging Down.—The var- 
nish appears in festoons or curtains. This is due to the use 
of too heavy a load of varnish on the brush and want of 
courage to spread it vigorously before it set. Also to care- 
lessness. In paint, little streams appear, or brush marks, 
due to using too much paint and to mixing it too thick or 
too thin with turpentine. 

Brushes.—Bits of pumice stone or dirt in varnish brushes 
will give a deal of trouble. But the danger is in using En- 
glish varnish with brushes which have not been kept in var- 
nish, 

Varnish.—Using the last one-eighth of the can of varnish 
will give trouble. It should be kept for rough work. 

Mysteries Due to the Manufacture and Quality of Var- 
nish.—These are very difficult to come at. Sweating may 
be the fault of the varnish, because possibly oils other than 
linseed have been used, or because the insufficiently melted 
gum was not thoroughly incorporated with the oil. 

Sweating, however, may be caused by the failure of the 
painter to allow varnish time before being rubbed. It may 
also be due to dampness in the atmosphere (perhaps). Also 
to old varnish which has become fatty—and in both cases 
the cause the same—presence of free oil acids. A London 
painter claims that a varnish which will bloom one day 
will do so the next. This is doubtful, but it is well to test 
in fair weather, to discover by way of proof. 

‘“‘Deadening,” or ‘Sinking in,” Change of Color, etc.— 
Kauri gum, of which by far the greater part of varnish i, 
made, quickly loses its lustre, although not necessarily its 
wearing power. This should not, however, occur for several 





* It should be understood that these articles are the outcome of 
a partnership... Many statements are not to be credited to the 
jefe hg: to the long experience which has made these articles 


months. If the dullness come immediately, it is probably 
not the fault of the varnish; or if it is, that fact can be posi- 
tively proved by experiment with a remnant of the same lot 
if any remain. 

The method of melting or making a solution of the gum 
(all gums) for the varnish may affect its lustre. 

Prof. H. Schwarz,a German chemist, regards the green 
tinge in varnish is due to the action of the oxydized glycerine 
ether (acroline) of the oil affecting the copper of the vessel in 
which the varnish is made.* 

The principal causes of immediate deadening and loss of 
lustre in good varnish, however, are to be looked for in two 
directions: (1) In the condition of the atmosphere. Moisture 


tends to separate the fine particles of gum from the dried | 


oil. Gases dull the surface. (2) In the condition of the 
varnish. Test it on various surfaces. 
the varnish over a similar coat, if porous, putting the sample 
under strong heat for several hours, to see if the oil is driven 
in and taken up by the coats beneath, and lustre lost in this 
way. (4) Finally, as a cure, try the effects of heat and sun- 
light. 

Perishing.—The varnish may lose lustre without perish- 
ing. Immediate or rapid perishing may be caused (1) by 
putting the surface under a hot summer sun too soon. 
Allow it plenty of air, but no excessive sun in summer for 
ten days. (2) The effects of ammonia vapor or water. (3) 
Varnish made of the cheaper gums. (4) The use of too much 
mangansee as drier in varnish or paint exposed to the sun’s, 
direct rays. 

Mysterious Cases of Cracking.—As for instance, two 
cars painted and varnished at the same time in the same 
way. One cracks badly before it leaves the shop, the other 
remains perfect, Exclude first all causes of chilling from 
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(3) Experiment with | 
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| upon the question, let us say a few words of the gas blow 
| pipe-burner, which is the basis of the new apparatus. 

The gas burner is composed of two converging cones, of 
| which the central one, A, receives air at a fixed pressure; 
| the outer one, B, conducts the gas necessary for the mixture. 

When the proportions of gas and air are well observed, the 
| jet, burning but not illuminating, leaves the blue tint and 
reaches the rose tint within about 4 to 434 in., the point 
| where there exists the highest temperature. 
| The chemical analysis of illuminating gas whose average 
| composition is: 
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This shows that it requires 7 litres of air for its complete 
| transformation into carbonic acid. 
It is then important for the performance of the new 
apparatus that the quantities of air and of gas introduced 
| be in these proportions. 
| Let us examine the operation of the burners of the ap- 
| paratus for removing tires, which includes two distinct 
| rings. The outer one, 4, receives the air at four points of 
| its circumference by cocks, R, connected with a circular 
| tube, 2 in. in diameter, which itself is fed by two channels. 
| The second is the interior ring B, which receives the gas 
| likewise at four points by cocks, R’, connected with another 
;annular tube, of 2 iv. diameter, and supplied at two 
| opposite points with gas issuing from a meter under a 
| pressure of 11¢ in. of water. It will be understood that the 
| cocks serve only to regulate the supply of gas and air for 
the 30 blow-pipe burners, C, which comptete this apparatus. 
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APPARATUS FOR EXPANDING TIRES BY THE COMBUSTION OF GAS. 


openings in the floor and other sources of draught. Then 
look out for unfairness on the part of some one—putting oil 
in some coat of the varnish to make it work easier, etc. 

In a case like the above a man confessed to being so un- 
fair and unmanly, because, perhaps, he was tired, and the 
varnish did not spread easily. There are always these 
temptations, especially in striping and varnishing, but a 
true man will not yield to them, ror will even a prudent 
one. No one either hasa right to make such a charge ex- 
cept on a basis of facts. It is cowardly meanness to take 


advantage of one’s position by charging unproved unfair- | 


ness, 





Gas Apparatus for Expanding Tires. 





Mr. G. Lestang contributes to the Revue Industrielle, a 
description of a new apparatus, which we translate as 
follows : 

‘The use of gas for putting tires on iron wheel centres 
effects a noticeable economy; but for renewing them, the 
cost is nearly the same as by the older processes. 

‘** The apparatus for using gas mixed with air for heating 
tires consists of a tube 114 in. in diameter surrounding the 
tire at a distance of 1 to 1)/ in., and pierced throughout its 
interior circumference with little holes symmetrically dis- 
posed so that the flame escaping from them strikes the tire 
at three points of its height. Finally a tape connected at 
one point with this circular pipe receives from a reservoir 
placed at a certain distance a mixture of gas and air. 

As is seen, this is a very simple way of heating, and its use 
is justified when putting on tires for obtaining an expansion 
a little in excess of one-thousandths of the diameter, and 
where the time required to reach that expansion can be util- 
ize in the preparatory operations. 

But the attempt made to apply it in removing tires are 
less easy to explain, since the problem is reversed, and it is 
then necessary to produce a high degree of heat in a rela- 
tively short time. All practical men who have seen this appa- 
ratus work understand that its feeble calorific power would 
be an obstacle to applying it generally in removing tires, 
because a slow transmission of heat would have asa con- 
sequence the heating of the wheel centre, and would delay 
the loosening of the tire in the same proportion as the pro- 
cess is long. 

Experience has confirmed this; for if the operation has 
succeeded in a few isolated cases, and after more or less 
delay (usually 25 to 30 mivutes), it has nevertheless often 
been necessary to cool the centre with water. 

It is with regard to these considerations that the apparatus 
here described has been designed. But before entering 





* One cause of this action is failure to —_ the copper varnish 
kettles perfectly clean, especially the gum kettle. e copper 
may be detected in the melted varnish by a metallic lustre it gives 


Observations made when this apparatus was working 
most favorably have given the following results: 


Air pressure in the ring A (in height of column of water)...38.4 in. 
Pressure of gas in the ring B (height of water).............. 0.3 * 
Consumption of gas per minute, measured by the meter 


under a pressure of 3.2 in....... .... : . .1 cubic meter 


Simple calculations show that by increasing the diameter - 
of the burners from 0.16 to 0.224 inch, and keeping the 
supply of gas the same, with a faa-blower, the necessary air 
can be furnished to the 30 burners, provided that this 
blower works under a minimum pressure of 5.6 in. and sup- 





plies two entire meters of air per minute—sufficient for two 


| forge fires. 


Now let us examine the apparatus for removing tire, with 
regard to its utilization of the heat. 
Experience shows that a tire of 36 in. interior diameter, 


| and weighing about 4.60 Ibs., is raised to a temperature of 


300° (= 572° Fahr.) in eight minutes. 

In short, this apparatus is only a rational application of 
the gas blow-pipe, but has the advantage of giving out in a 
much shorter time the amount of heat necessary for a given 
expansion, By this means we believe there will be less 
waste and a greater useful effect; finally, the consumption 
of gas and air can be varied, and it therefore can be applied 
without distinction for putting on or takirg)off tires. 

The simple and cheap construction of the gas-burner, the 
low cost of keeping it in order (almost nothing), and the 
ability to produce or extinguish instantaneously a fire, 
whose intensity can also be regulated, the regularity of the 
heat attained at all points on the tire, which is an essential 
matter for cast steel, are so many considerations in favor of 
its use for occasional work, and that which lasts but a short 
time. 

Finally, the high temperature quickly obtained by this 
apparatus, by hastening the process, reduces the labor 
required, and so justifies its use even where, in certain cases, 
the cost of gas would be more than that incurred if coal 
were used. 





Discrimination in Freight Rates Because of Quantity 
Shipped. 


In the case of John Hays & Co. vs. the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, United States Circuit Court, Northern District of 
Ohio, June, 1882, Baxter, C, J., made the following decis- 
ion: 

The plaintiffs were, for several years next before the com- 
mencement of this suit, engaged in mining coal at Saline- 
ville, and near defendant’s road, for sale in the Cleveland 
market. The were wholly dependent on the defendant for 
transportation, Their complaint is that the defendant dis- 
criminated against them, and in favor of their competitors 
in business, in the rates charged for carrying coal from 
Salineville to Cleveland. But the defendant traversed this 
allegation. The issue thus made was tried in the last term 
of the court, when it appeared in evidence that the defend- 
ant’s regular price for carrying coal between the points men- 








to the surface. When discovered, says Prof. S., the copper should 





be reduced from the oil. 


tioned in 1876, was $1 60 per ton, with a rebate of from 30 
to 70 cents per ton to all persons or companies shipping 
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5,000 tons or more during the year—the amount being grad- 
uated by the quantity of freight furnished by each shipper. 
Under this schedule the plaintiffs were required to pay 
higher rates on the coal shipped by them than were exacted 
from other and rival parties who shipped Jarger quantities, 
But the defendant contended, if the discrimination was 
made in good faith, and for the purpose of stimulating pro- 
duction and increasing its tonnage, it was both reasonable 
and just, and within the discretion confided by law to every 
common carrier. The court, however, entertained the con+ 
trary opinion, and instructed the jury that the discrimina- 
tion complained of and proven, as above stated, was con- 
trary to law, and a wrong to plaintiffs, for which they were 
entitled to recover the damages resulting to them there- 
from, to wit: The amount paid by the plaintiffs to the de- 
fendant for the transportation of their coal from Salineville 
to Cleveland (with interest thereon) in excess of the rates 
accorded by defendant to their most favored competitors. 
The jury, under these instructions, found for the plaintiffs 
and assessed their damages at $4,585, The defendant there- 
upon moved for a uew trial, on the ground that the instruc- 
tions given were erroneous, and this is the question we are 
now called on to decide. If the instructions are correct the 
defendant’s motion must be overruled; otherwise, a new 
triui ought to be granted. 

A reference to recognized elementary principles v ill aid in 
a correct solution of the problem. The defendant is a com- 
mon carrier by rail. Its road, though owned by whe cor- 
poration, was nevertheless constructed for public uses, and 
is, in a qualified sense, a public highway. Hence, everybody 
constituting a part of the public, for whose benefit it was 
authorized, is entitled to an equal and impartial ticipa- 
tlon in the use of the facilities it is capable of affording. Its 
ownership by the corporation is in trust as well for the 
public as for the shareholders; but its first and primary 
obligation is to the public. We need not recount all these 
obligations. It isenough for present purposes to say that 
the defendant has no right to make unreasonable and unjust 
discriminations. But what are such discriminations ? “No 
rule can be formulated with sufficient flexibility to apply to 
every case that may arise. It may, however, be said that it 
is only when the discrimination enures to the undue advan- 
tage of one map, in consequence of some injustice inflicted 
on another, that the law intervenes for the protection of the 
latter. Harmless discrimination may be indulged in. For 
instance, the carrying of one person, who is unable to pay 
fare, free, is no injustice to the other passengers who may 
be required to pay the reasonable énd regular rates fixed by 
the company. Nor would the carrying of supplies at nomi- 
nal rates to communities scourged by disease, or rendered 
destitute by floods or other casually, entitle other commu- 
nities to have their supplies carried at the same rate. It is 
the custom, we believe, for railroad companies to carry 
fertilizers and machinery for mining and manufacturing 
purposes along the lines of their respective roads, to develop 
the country and stimulate productions as a means of insur- 
ing a permanent increase of their business, at lower rates 
than are charged on other classes of freight, because such 
discrimination, while it tends to advance the interest of all, 
works no injustice toany one. Freight carried over long 
distances may also be carried at a reasonably less rate per 
mile than freight transported for shorter distances, simply 
because it costs less to perform the service. For the same 
reason passengers may be divided into different classes, and 
the price regulated in accordance with the accommodations 
furnished to each, because it costs less to carry an emigrant, 
with the accommodations furnished to that class, than it 
does tocarry an occupant of a palace car. And for a like 
reason an inferior class of freight may be carried at a less 
rate than first-class merchandise of greater value and re- 
quiring more labor, care and responsibility in handling. {t 
has been held that 20 separate parcels, done up in one pack- 
age, and consigned to the same person, may be carried at a 
less rate per parcel than 20 parcels of the same character 
consigned to as many different persons at the same destina- 
tion, because it is supposed that it costs less to receive and 
deliver one package containing 20 parcels to one man than 
it does to receive and Geliver 20 different parcels to as many 
different consignees. = 

Such are some of the numerous illustrations cf the rule 
that might be given. But neither of them is exactly like 
the case before us, eitber in its facts or principles involved. 
The case of Nicholson vs. G. W. R. Co., 4 C. B. (N. S.), 366, 
is in its facts more nearly like the case under consideration 
than any other case that we have been able to find. This 
was an application, under the railway and traffic act, for an 
injunction to restrain the railroad company from giving 
lower rates to the Ruabon Coal Company than were given 
to complainant in that case, in the shipment of coal, in 
which it appeared that there was a contract between the 
railroad company and the Ruabon Coal Company, whereby 
the coal company undertook to ship, for a period of 10 years, 
as much coal fora distance of at least 100 miles over de- 
fendant’s road as would produce an annual gross revenue of 
£40,000 to the railroad company, in fully loaded trains at 
the rate of seven trains per week. In passing on these facts 
the Court said that in considering the question of undue 
preference the fair interest of the railroad company ought 
to be taken into the account: that the preference or preju- 
dice, referred to by the statute, must be undue or unreason- 
able to be within the prohibition ; and that, although it was 
manifest that the coal company had many and important 
advantages in carrying their coal on the railroad as against 
the complainant and other coal owners, still the question re- 
mained, were they undue or unreasonable advantages? And 
this, the Court said, mainly depended on the adequacy of 
the consideration given by the coal company to the railroad 
company for the advantages offered by the latter to the coal 
company. And because it appeared that the cost of carry- 
ing coal in fully-loaded trains, regularly furnished at the 
rate of seven trains per week, was less per ton to the railway 
company than coal delivered in the usual way, and at irreg- 
ular intervals, and in unequal quantities, in connection with 
the coal company’s “ndertaking to ship annually coal 
enough over the defendant’s road, for at least a distance of 
100 miles, to produce a gross revenue to the railroad of 
£40,000, the Court beld that the discriminatio1 complained 
of in the case was neither undue nor unreasonable, and 
therefore denied the application. 

This case seems to have been well considered, and we have 
no disposition to question its authority. Future experience 
may possibly call for some modification of the principle 
therein announced. But this case calls for no such modifica- 
tion, inasmuch as the facts of that case are very different, 
when closely analyzed, from the facts proven in this one. 
In the former the company in whose favor the discrimina- 
tion was made gave, in the judgment of the Court, an ade- 
quate consideration for the advantages conceded to it under 
and in virtue of its contract. It undertook to guarantee 
£40,000 worth of tonnage per year for 10 years to the rail- 
road company, and to tender the same for shipment in fully 
loaded trains, at the rate of seven trains per week. It was 
in consideration of these obligations—which, in the judg- 
ment of the court, enabled the railroad company to perform 
the service at less expense—the Court held that the advan- 
tages secured by the contract to the coal company were 
neither undue nor unreasonable. But there were no such 
facts to be found in thisease. There was, in this case, no 








undertaking by any one to furnish any specific quantity of 
freight at stated periods ; nor was any one bound to tender 
coal for shipment in fully loaded trains. In these particu- 
lars the plaintiffs Portas common ground with the parties 
who obtained lower rates. Each tendered coal for trans- 
portation in the same condition and at such times as suited 
his or their convenience, The discrimination complaived of 
rested exclusively on the amount of freight supplied by the 
respective shippers during the Year. Ougbt a discrimina- 
tion resting exclusively on such a basis to be sustained? If 
so, then the business of the country is, in some degree, sub- 
ject to the will of the railroad officials ; for, 1f any one man 
engaged in mining coal, and dependent on the same railroad 
for transportation to th: same market, can obtain transpor- 
tation thereof at from 25 to 50 cents per ton less than 
another competing with him in business, solely on the 
ground that he is able to furnish and does furnish the larger 
quantity for shipment, the small operator will sooner or 
later be forced to abandon the unequal contest and surrender 
to his more opulent rival. If the principle is sound in its 
application to rival parties engaged in mining coal, it is 
equally applicable to merchants, mauufacturers, millers, 
dealers in lumber and grain, and to everybody else inter- 
ested in any business requiring any considerable amount of 
trarsportation by rail ; and it follows that the success of all 
such enterprises would depend as much on the favor of rail- 
road officials as upon the energies and capacities of the 
parties prosecuting the same. 

It is not difficult, with such a ruling, to forecast the con- 
sequences. The men who control railroads would be quick 
to appreciate the power with which such a holding would 
invest them, and it may be, not slow to make the most of 
their opportunities, and perhaps tempted to favor their 
friends to the detriment of their personal or political oppon- 
ents ; or demand a division of the profits realized from suck 
collateral pursuits as could be favored or depressed by dis 
criminations for or against them ; or else, seeing the aug- 
mented power of capital, organize into overshadowing com- 
binations, and extinguish all petty competition, monopolize 
business, and dictate the price of coal and every other com- 
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Apparatus for Extinguishing Fire on Trains. 


modity to consumers. We say these results might follow 
the exercise of such a right as is claimed for railroads in 
this case. But we think no such power exists in them ; they 
have been authorized for the common benefit of every one, 
and cannot be lawfully manipulated for the advantage of 
any class at the expense of any other. Capita] needs no 
such extraneous aid. It possesses inherent advantages 
which cannot be taken from it. Butit has no just claim, by 
reason of its accumulated strength, to demand the use of 
the public highway of the country, constructed for the com- 
mon benefit of ail, on more favorable terms than are accord- 
ed to the humblest of the land; and a discrimination in 
favor ot parties furnishing the largest quantity of freight, 
and solely on that pomemn | is a discrimination in favor of 
capital, and is contrary to a sound public policy, violative 
of that equality of right guaranteed to every citizen, anda 
wrong to the disfavored party. for which the courts are 
competent to give redress. 

The motion, therefore, for a new trial wiil be denied, and 
a judgment entered on the verdict for the damages assessed 
and the costs of the suit. 

Welker, D. J., concurred. 





Means for Extinguishing Fires on Railroad Trains. 


Mr. Robert C. Blackall, Superintendent of Machinery of 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, has recently 
patented an arrangement for utilizing the feed-water in- 
jector of the locomotive for the purpose of forcing the water 
contained in the tank of the tender through any necessary 
length of hose, and forcibly discharging it to extinguish fires 
in case of accidents to trains. 

A tender filled or partly filled with water would, in most 
eases, when trains take fire after an accident, supply abun- 
dant means for putting out the fire, if only the water could 
be thrown on the flames. Todo this Mr. Blackall has at- 
tached a pipe G, fig. 1, to the feed pipe between the injector 
and check-valve. A stop-cock or valve is placed between 
the point at which G is attached to the feed-pipe, and the 
check-valve F, for the purpose of closing the passage lead- 
ing to the boiler and thus preventing the flow of water into 
the latter. When this is done it is obvious that, if the in- 
jector is started, water will be forced through the pipe G, and 
that it could be couducted from the latter by hose to any 
desired point. Fig. 2 is a plan showing the arrangement of 
pipes, and fig. 3an enlarged view of the connections. The 
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only when it is desirable to throw water on a fire. 

When this device is used, it is proposed to supply each car 
with a sufficient quantity of hose to reach a distance equal 
to the length of the car. 

An improvement which, it would seem, might be made, 
would be to connect the pipe G to the air brake pipe, and 
then, by simply attaching a short length of hose to the brake 
couplings, water could be thrown from the rear end of any 
car in the train, provided the brake connections in front of 
it had not been injured by the accident. A short length of 
hose with a suitable nozzle and with a brake coupling could 
be carried on the engine for this purpose, or the brake-hose 
themselves could be used for throwing water. This im- 
provement is contributed by the Railroad $Gazette, and is 
not patented at present that we know of. 

Mr. Blackalls claims as his invention : 

“The combination, with the boiler of a locomotive, of a 
feed-water injector, C, having a delivery-pipe, £, for con- 
necting said injector with a check-valve, f’, attached to saitl 
boiler, provided with a branch pipe, H’. and stop-valves e’ 
and ¢?, arranged as described, for the purpose of optionally 
discharging the entire volume of water passing through the 
injector, either into or outside of said boiler. or for dividing 
the volume of water in the manner and for the purposes 
herein specified.” 
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Reports and Discussions. 





We contine our summary of the proceedings at the recent 
convention, giving this week Mr. Wells’ excellent paper and 
a summary of the interesting discussion upon the same: 

LOCOMOTIVE BOILER CONSTRUCTION, 


(Report presented by Mr. Wells, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee.) 


Gentlemen: A meeting of the Committee on Boilers was 
called by the Chairman to meet in Louisville, Nov. 22, 1881, 
but owing to business engagements only Mr. Johann and 
the Chairman of the Committee were able to attend. After 
some correspondence with the different members, it was 
agreed that each should make his own report in such form 
as he saw proper. 

The demands of business prevented me from giving the 
subject sufficient time during the past year to collect the 
data for a report, or the results of the tests and investiga- 
tions made by others, and I forward this communication 
with the object of calling attention to a few points and 
eliciting discussion, rather than a report. 

Reports have been made heretofore covering nearly or 
quite all matters pertaining to the subject of the best ma- 
terial, form and proportions for locomotive boilers, and 
there seems to be but little matter that has not already 
been brought to your notice in reports and the different 
points discussed. 

As regards material in the construction of boilers, the 
use of the best quality of homogenous steel as now made by 
our manufacturers in this country leaves but little more to- 
be desired, Yet nothwithstanding its excellent quality we 
are not entirely free from ruptured side sheets in the larger 
class of locomotive boilers where the box is deep and water 
used such as deposits a hard scale on the sheets. The fault 
in most cases of failure is not with the material, but rather 
that it is required to stand what in the nature of things may 
be said to be impossible—strains from compression and 
elongation beyond the elastic limit, without final rupture. 
That fire-box sheets under circumstances frequently occur- 
ring are subject to such strains was, I believe, conclusively 
demonstrated in a series of tests made by the writer and 
published in the tenth annual report. The formation on the 
sheet increases the expansion of the metal by allowing it to 
attain a higher temperature than it otherwise would, de- 
veloping strains in the sheet that sometimes produce a per- 
manent elongation or shortening, as the case may be, in a 
comparatively small section of the sheet, and when the 
temperature becomes uniform in all parts of the sheet, the 
part under tensile strain is liable to rupture, beginning al- 
ways ata stay bolt hole, but extending through the sheet 
between the stay bolts, as likely when once started, as from 
one hole to another. 

On some of the divisions of the roads with which I am con- 
nected a large numberof engines have been in service more 
than ten years doing heavy work, and not 5 per cent. of the 
steel fire-box sheets in them have cracked during that time. 
The water used in these boilers is such that hardly any scale 
is formed on the sheets. More than 80 per cent. of these 
engines have their original fire-boxes, which are still 
sound and apparently good. On several other divisions the 
case is somewhat different, more particularly the St. Louis 
Division, north of the Ohio River through the state of Illi- 
nois, where the water used is more or less impure, in conse- 
quence reducing the life of the fire- boxes to about one-half 
of that in the case of engines on most of the divisions south 
of the river. 

The character of the water used in a boiler as regards the 
deposits left in it from evaporation determines to_a great 
extent the durability of the fire-box and tube ends. Yet with 
the best quality of water a fire-box has its day. It perishes 
however from a different disorder than the one in a boiler 
supplied with water that deposits a heavy scale; in the for- 
mer case the flanges of the flue sheets and the back sheet 
from the top of the grate to about 36 in. upare the points that 
ordinarily give out first. The flanges become overheated or 
burned and crack from the rivet out, and the cracks gape 
open and leak. The sheets also become thin at the corners 
below the grate from corrosion, while in its other parts the 
fire-box remains sound. 

In the latter case the life of the fire-box is too short for 
producing this effect on the flanges of flue and back sheets, 
as the side sheets give out at the stay-bolts from cracks ex- 
tending from them toa greater or less distance, until re- 
newal becomes necessary. 

It is important in all cases that the flanges of fire-box 
sheets be as short as possible. The closer the seam is to the 
corner the longer it will last. It remains cooler than if more 
exposed to the effectsof the fire. I have noticed a number 
of flue and back sheets within the past two years that had to 
be removed simply on account of the burning and cracking 
of their flanges, that were otherwise good for several years’ 
service, and many more that must soon be removed from the 
game cause. The flanges were originally made too long, ex- 
tending out from the face of the sheet as much as3 in. Had 
they been but 2 in. they would doubtless have lasted much 
longer. This is a matter which from my observation I con- 
clude is very often overlooked in the construction of the 
fire-box. All laps exposed to the fire should be as short as 
possible, more particularly where the heat is great; the 
flanges if properly turned need not at most be more than 3 
in. from the face of the sheet in the vertical seams for a dis- 
tance of two or three feet above the grate. A lap of 1% 
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in. for the seam is sufficient at that place. At greater dis- 
tances from the grate, the lap and length of flange may be 
greater without any evil results. Ihave noticed many cases 
also where tube sheets were much worn around the end of 
the tube in the form of a counter sink, about 14 in. wide 
and the same in depth, around the lower and central tubes 
the sheets becoming so thiu as to require removal, while at 
all other parts they were apparently good. Such sheets 
were in nearly or quite every case in fire-hoxes of engines 
doing heavy work and having boilers comparatively small 
for their cylinders and work. In the case of copper tube 
sheets this defect seems to be greater even than with steel 
sheets. 

The cause of this cutting away of the sheet in the form of 
a groove around the tube end is due, I suppose, to the par- 
ticles of coal and cinders drawn towards the tube by the 
force of the draft, and those striking the outer slope of the 
head on the end of the tube, where it projects into the fire- 
box, turn outward toward or from the tube, striking the 
sheet, and in time cutting a groove or valley around the end 
of the tube as stated, while the projecting end of the tube it- 
self suffers comparatively little, the action of these parti- 
cles of coal and cinders on the sheet around the tube being 
the same as that of sand in the sand blast machines for sharp- 
ening files. If this theory is correct, then it will be best to 
have as little projection of the tube-end as possible beyond 
the face of the sheet in the fire-box. To countersink the tube 
hole sufticiently to receive the head or flange on the end of 
the tube without leaving a sloping projection on its outer 
edge will add to the life of the sheet. 

in the matter of improvements in the designs of boilers 
and in their construction that is new and valuable, [ have 
little or nothing to offer. What may seem to be new in these 
latter days is generally found to be some slight change in an 
old plan or pattern, or something long known to the public 
presented in a modified form. 

The first successful locomotive boilers made were of the 
tubular pattern, the fire-box surrounded by a water space; 
and we are using the same form to-day, not haviug found a 
better one; and until some new method of generating power 
is discovered we may be obliged to continue the use of the 
present pattern without material alteration. The ‘* Verder- 
ber” boiler, without water space around the fire-box, tried 
on several locomotives on one of the Hungarian state roads 
in Europe several years ago, seems to have been a failure as 
regards improvement on the common form of boiler for 
generating steam. 

There may be in the economy of nature a “thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther ” for a time at least, and until 
such time the wisest course will be to endeavor to perfect 
that which we have. That we have arrived at perfection 
in the construction of the locomotive boiler no well-infc rmed 
person will, I think, assert ; nor that some one class of boiler 
will answer best for all classes of engines, kinds of fuel and 
different qualities of water that must be used. The charac- 
ter of the water asregards the impurities held in solution in 
it; the quality of the fuel to be used, as regards its evapora- 
tive power, the grate area, the quantity to be evaporated in 
a given time, and the class of engine, must all be intelli- 
gently considered in fixing upon the torm and proportions 
of the boiler in order to give the best results. 

In illustration of the fact that the character of the coal to 
be used should be considered in proportioning the grate 
area of the fire-box, I will give the result of a series of tests 
made in the boiler of one of the passenger engines running 
on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, between Louisville 
and Nashville, in the months cf April and May, 1882, in 
testing the difference between seven different kinds of coal. 
The engine had 18 by 24-in. cylinders, 63-!n. drivers, 
was an eight-wheeled engine, with a boiler 54 in. in diam- 
eter, the wagon-top raised 6 in. above the cylinder part and 
a 30-in. dome. The fire-box was 72 in. by 34 in. at the 

rate, 191 2-in. tubes, 11 ft. 5'4 in. long. The fire-box was 

tted with the brick arch supported on four water pipes, 
tapped into the sheet below the boiler tubes and into the 
crown sheet 13 in. from the back sheet; grate area, 12‘. ft, 
(live grate); tube surface (inside diameter), 1,052 ft.: heat- 
ing surface of fire-box, 115 ft.: total, 1,167 ft. (deducting 
for tube holes, fire-door and surface below the grate). 

During these tests the engine was run and fired by the 
same men, the coal carefully weighed and the water accu- 
rately measured. 

The average speed of the train, including stops, was 27 
miles per hour, and the average number of cars per train 
was 67. Theconditions under which the tests were made 
were as near alike as it was practicable to have them. 
Wood was used for firing up. The water was gauged when 
the first coal was put into the fire-box previous to starting 
on each trip. 


Evaporation of 
water to 1 1b. 
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‘The average temperature of water in tender was 65° 
Fah.: average steam pressure in boilers, 180 lbs. The‘total 
engine mileage was 3,366 miles, and the average evapora- 
tion was 6.002 lbs. to 1 lb. of coal consnmed. Each trip or 
run was 187 miles. 

Coal No. 1 was _ the best quality of Pittsburgh; No. 2 an 
inferior quality; No. 3, Alabama coal: No. 4, Teanessee coal 
from near Chattanooga. Nos. 5,6and7 from mines in 
Central Kentucky. The difference in evaporation between 
the best and the poorest of these coals was 26 per cent. In 
ether words, the poorest coal (No. 5) evaporated 26 per 
cent. less water to the Ib. than the best coal (No. 1). To 
evaporate the same quantity of water in a given time, 26 

r cent. more of the No. 5 coal must be burned than if the 
No, 1 were used ; and if the grate area was the correct pro- 
portion for burning the best coal, it was too small for the 
poorest, and vice versa. 

The train average in cars was the same in both cases and 
the the same, and the tests made going the same way 
(south) ; the differences in_ the results, therefore, were due to 
difference in thecoal. This will serve to show that our 
monthly reports of the coal burned per mile and per car 
hauled are of no practical value for comparison except 
where the coal is of one quality. 

Comparing the performance of an engine using coal No. 
5 with one using coal No. 1 would be very unfavorable for 
the former, taking the quantity only into account. The 
boiler using that coal would be considered very inferior, or 
the one using No. 1 would be credited with merits not due 
to it if the quality of coal consumed was not considered. 
The whole difference being due to the fuel and not to any 
difference in the boilers. : 

Asa rule, it may be said that the area of ‘live grate” 
should be as small as possible, that will burn the amount of 
fue] necessary to generate the required amount of steam. 
The area of —_ to give the best results will depend largely 
on the quality of coal used. For instance, a grate area of 
the proportions generally used in the Wootten boiler would 
certainly be wasteful in fuel where a good quality of bitu- 


minous coal was used, but would perhaps be the most 
economical where a very inferior quality of anthracite or 
semi-bituminous coal is burned. | 
As nature has made the coals to differ greatly in kind and | 
quality, equal variety in the proportions cf grate and to a | 
certain extent of fire-box and boiler seem necessary in | 
order to obtain the best results in its consumption. Careful | 
tests and observations must be relied on mainly to deter- | 
mine the proper modifications necessary to suit each variety | 
of fuel. No one pattern will answer best for all kinds. 
is important, more particularly, however, where bituminous | 
coal is used whioh is rich in gas, that the area of fire-box 
be large enough to give time for the perfect combustion of 
the gases before they enter the tubes, that the heating sur- 
face be as great and the boiler as large as peossible within 
the limits allowable for the class of engine in which it 1s 





A large quantity of water in the boiler gives a large ca- 
pacity for storing away heat (power), accumulating it when 
the demand for steam is comparatively light and giving it 
out as required in the variable quantity of steam required 
in a given time in the ordinary use of the engine, without 
causing the great variations in boiler pressure that occur 
when the boiler is deficient in capacity. 

A large boiler, like a fly wheel, accumulates power when 
it would otherwise be wasted in part and responds to sudden 
demands for it, for a time at least, without much apparent 
diminution of its force. 

As regards the material for boilers and character of the 

workmanship there need not be any great differences. All 
should be as nearly perfect as possible. A boiler that is 
strong enough may be said to be as strong as it is worth 
while to make it, no matter how constructed. Buta boiler 
may be strong enough when new, and yet not be strong 
to withstand with safety to a good old age the weakening 
influences of corrosion, unequal expansion, the springing of 
the sheets from their original shape by pressure and the 
strains from boiler attachments. 
Theoretically and practically our boilers are ample in 
strength when new, but in the course of time the influences 
referred to have in many cases sv overated on the boiler 
that it is found to be in parts both theoretically and prac 
tically too weak. Where the metal was *< or 3-16 in. thick 
originally, it is found to be perhaps less than 44 in. in 
places ; and at others where the thickness has decreased but 
very little, cracks or furrows are more or less developed, 
caused by expansion and contraction or other strains that 
spring the sheet. (I refer to the shell of the boiler and not 
the fire-box) and this too before the boiler has been in ser- 
vice half its natural lifetime. 

Patching or replacing these defective sheets then begins, 
probably, too. at a time when it is most inconvenient to do it. 
Testing a large number of boilers by hydraulic pressure 
that have been in service a number of years as they came 
to the shop for repairs, convinces me that the margin of 
safety between the ordinary pressure carried and that nec- 
cessary to produce rupture in the weakest place is unpleas- 
antly narrow in the case of many old boilers in service on 
the roads in this country. 

At the base of the dome seems to be the weakest point in 
many old boilers, insufficiently braced as far as my obser- 
vation goes. Much improvement has been made of late 
years in increasivg the strength of boilers, by the use of 
thicker sheets, a better plan of joints and seams and better 
bracing; but as a rule there is still room for improvement in 
that direction. 

Our English triends are far ahead of us in the strength of 
their boilers. We chink they go to the extreme iu using 
butt joints, outside and inside welt pieces, drilling and 
reaming all rivet holes and in the thickness of plate used, 
ete. And perhaps to a certain extent they do: yet I am 
satisfied that if we imitated them a littie nearer in the 
thickness of plate tor the shell of the boiler and strengthen- 
ing the base of the dome, it would be a paying investinent in 
the matter of durability and lessening the cost of repairs. 

As a rule the metal used in the shell of our boilers is not 
thick enough; not that the boiler is deficient in strength to 
withstand the steam pressure with perfect safety when new, 
or that the seams are not strong eneugh, but there is a want 
of stiffness or rigidity about it. In other words, the shell of 
the boiler is not as strong proportionately as the other parts 
of the engine, and it is generally the first among the expen- 
sive parts to require repairs. 

When the diameter of what was considered a large boiler 
some year's ago was 44 in., the thickness of the sheets was 
seldom or never less than *< in. Now when the common 
size for a large engine is 54 in., the thickness is seldom more 
than ,, inv. The diameter has been increased 22 per cent., 
while the thickness of the sheets has been increased only 
about 16 per cent. 

Consider that the steam pressure has also increased with 
the increase in the diameter of the boiler, to the extent of 
perhaps 8 per cent., the thickness for the sheets for the shell 
of a 54-in. boiler should be‘; in., to be as strong propor- 
tionately as the 44-in. boiler, when that was the general 
size in use. 

Mr. M. N. Forney, of the Railroad Gazette, has kindly 
sent me sketches of a plan for strengthening the boiler at the 
base of the dome, which I present with this paper as worthy 
of consideration. 

Mr. Forney says: ‘“‘ While in England last year I 
noticed that instead of putting two  longitudmal 
seams on each side of the outside of the fire- 
box shell they bring the two side sheets up and 
make the joint on top. Their method of putting on the 
dome is different from ours, so I have made the inclosed 
sketch, showing how their plan of construction could be 
adapted to our plan of putting on the dome. Instead of 
putting the seams at the sides the two plates are carried up 
and join each other end to end at the ~~ A thick plate % 
or *4 in, is then made and forms the welt or covering strip 
for the seam, and also the reinforcing ring for the openmg 
of the dome. This plate may be flanged up as shown, and 
the dome riveted to it as represented. Short covering plates 
are riveted on the outside. On the English engines, the 
plate which I have represented cn the inside is put on the 
outside and forms part of the dome base, and is made of 
angie or channel iron; of fcourse the outside plate or ring 
can be made as thick and wide as may be desirable. This 
plan I think makes a much better job than the ordinary 
method of construction used in this country. It gets rid en- 
tirely of the longitudinal seams whicb are liable to crack, 
and the opening for the dome may thus be reinforced as 
much as may be desired.” 
| The only objection to this plan of strengthening at the 
junction of the dome and boiler it seems to me would be the 
difficulty in fitting the ring piece to the boiler sheets ; so as 
to make a perfect fit. Where so many laps come together 
aud of the shape required it is very difficult to draw the laps 
perfectly tight together, and if the fit is not perfect in all 
parts leakage is liable to occur sooner or later at the rivets 
at such place. 

The Belpaire boiler, extensively used in locomotives in 
Europe with very good results, has heretofore been but little 
used in this country. The Rogers Lccomotive & Machine 
Works have, however, built several of these boilers within 
the past year for the Denver & New Orleans Railroad. The 
water used in them is said to be very bad, but they have 





used. | 


not yet been in use long enough to determine their advan 
tages as compared with the common form of boiler; but so 
far, it is claimed that the results have been very satis- 
factorv. 

A slight curve or oval in the shape of the crown bead or a 
slope backward would, I think, be an improvement in allow- 
ing any loose deposits on it to work off and pass down to 
the mud ring. 

The Rhode island Locomotive Works built two of the 


{t | Belpaire boilers for burning anthracite coal for the State 


Line & Sullivan Railroad in 1877. 

I have failed, however, in my efforts to obtain any infor 
mation from the parties using these engines as to how they 
compared with those having boilers of the ordinary type, 


| but [ learn from Mr. Durgin that so far they have given en- 


| tire satisfaction. 
The connection sheets between the fire-box shell and the 
| ¢ylinder part of the Belpaire boiler should in my judgment 
be made of thicker plates than the other parts of the boiler, 
| otherw ise they would be liable to furrow on the inside, at 
the short curves, from unequal expansion and contraction : 
experience has shown that with lhght plates furrowing 
manifests itself sooner or later in sheets of that form eon 
necting the two parts of the boiler. 

Where water is used that deposits little or no seale on the 
fire-box sheets, the Belpaire or any similar plan, without 
crown-bars, would perhaps show but little superiority over 
the common plan in evaporation or durability, if the crown- 
bars are high enough above the sheet, say 1!¢ or 2 in., to 
permit a free circulation, but in the case of water such as 
is used ina large proportion of the boilers in service, con- 
taining lime and other impurities which are deposited in the 
form of scale on the inner surface of the boiler, it would 
seem that the boiler baving the least area of surface where 
this deposit on it would have an injurious effect would be 
the best, other things being equal. Where bad water is 
used the difference between the two plans of boiler, it 
seems to me, is this: Inthe one having crown bars, the 
whole of their surfz.ce affords area on which the deposits of 
scale are formed. They are not heating surface and the 
deposits on them would do no harm, except that when they 
became heavy, more or Jess of the scale breaks off and falls on 
the crown sheet, preventing the water at such places from 
coming in direct contact with the sheet, and if not promptly 
removed, the sheet becomes overheated, and in time ‘‘ bags ~ 
down between the bolts, making a pocket in which addi- 
tional scale falling from the crown bars is held, and the 
evil increased. In the case of the boiler having no crown 
bars, this souree of evil does not exist to so great an ex 
tent, and in that particular at least, it is the best. 

Now, if we assume that a crown sheet 72 by 46 in. is 
supported by crown bars, fourteen bars made of two pieces 
of .5 by *-in. iron will be required. These have their outer 
and inner surfaces iv contact with the water Each bar 
(pair). has about one thousand square’ inches of 
surface exposed to the deposit of the impurities in the water, 
in addition to the surface of the sheet itself, and that of the 
braces and stays that may be situated directly over it and 
below the water line. 

In the case of a crown sheet of the above dimensions 
stayed by bolts to the outer sheets of the boiler, about 126 
bolts 1 in. in diameter, would be required. If the depth of 
water carried over the crown sheet averaged 12 in., the 
surface of these’ bolts exposed to deposits of scale would be 
1,747 square inches, or only 33 per cent. of the surface 
presented by crown bars. 

From this it is safe to conclude that the crown sheet stayed 
by bolts without the use of crown bars will receive only 
about one-eighth as much of this detached scale falling 
from the surfaces of the bolts and bracing directly over it 
as the one supported by crown-bars: and as the detached 
seale falling trom the crown-bars and braces where the 
water is very impure is a troublesome and expensive mat- 
ter, the question of reducing the dead surfaces, as they 
might be called, where these deposits are formed, to the 
lowest practical point is one that seems to me worthy of 
more consideration than is generally given to it. 

R. WELIS. 
DISCUSSION 

The PRESIDENT: For the purpose of provoking some dis- 
cussion, 1 would like to criticise that method of boiler con- 
struction a little. Lam not quite satisfied that the butt joint, 
so called, with double welts, one outside and one inside, is 
the strongest possible seam. I think a single lap, or a lap 
wide enough to take two rows of riveting, with that welt 
underneath—extending out to take a row of the rivets out- 
side of the same rivets—makes a stronger joint, for this rea- 
sou: With the method illustrated on the blackboard there 
are four rows of rivets, and the two outside rows have nec- 
essarily got to be close enough together to make tight work, 
perhaps two inches from centre to centre. If they were sep 
arated more widely than that, there would be great liability 
of leaks occurring. Now, a seam with rivets only 2 inches 
or 214 ieches from centre to centre reduces the strength of 
the sheet very materially. By makiug a single lap, or dou 
ble lap—if extra strength is wanted—the rivets, passing 
through the laps, can be placed close enough together to 
make tight work. Then the seam is reinforced by the welt 
underneath, and the rivets through the edge of the welt can 
be placed at least 3 inches apart, because they have nothing 
to do but fasten this welt to the plate to reinforce it. 

Mr. Fry : The reason for making a butt joint as given to 
me by those who use butt joints has a!ways been that it 
prevents the furrowing at the seam whichis common with 
the ordinary lap-edged boiler where the water is bad. Ihe 
seam referred to by our President has been used and found 
cheaper than the joint illustrated; and if it obviates the 
furrowing of the seam it would be extremely useful to 
know it. The double-riveted ordinary lap joint is amply 
sufficient for our boilers so far as mere strength is concerned, 
and it 1s simply a question, I believe, of prevention of fur- 
rowiug that has led to the vutt-joiut boiler. I was assured 
when I last visited England that since they adopted the 
butt joint, they have, to a large extent, prevented tbat fur 
rowing action. I believe one of the principal reasons 
that induced Mr. Johann to adopt that form of joint was to 
find a method of preventing furrowing. Now, if the fur 
rowing is prevented by the butt joint, it is, of course, 4 
very valuable thing, but if we can prevent the furrowing 
action just as well by the joint suggested by the President, 
it would be very important for us to know it. 

Mr. W1LpER : I suppose it is generally admitted that there 
is no furrowing action above the water line. 

The PRESIDENT supposed that the furrowing came from 
the effort of the shell, when strained, to pull into a true 
circle, thus causing bending at the lap joint as often as 
strain was applied or taken off. 

Mr. SEDGLEY: We have never used the butt joint. We 
have engines upon cur line in which ow boilers have been 
used for twenty-five years, with the welted joint, and to my 
knowledge we have never had to repair a boiler where the 
seam was welted. We have on portions of our line very 
bad water, and those same boilers without the welt will re- 
quire patching inside of four years and will furrow com- 

yletely through. We have no troubie above the water line. 
| have had *, plates furrow through inside of eighteen 
months so there would not be a sixteenth of an inch. I had 
one severe case where we discovered a leak in the bottom 
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art of the boiler and we tried to ascertain the cause of it. 
Ve took out the tubes and examined them, and there were 
sixty inches of the longitudival seam that would not meas- 
ure a sixteenth of an inch thick. I think it was a case where 
the circle was not uniform and there was an unusual 
amount of strain when the boiler was under pressure, so 
that the grain of the iron was exposed upon the inside ; and 
[ look upon it as asure cure for that trouble to welt the seam. 
We use a >, welt for a *¢ shell. 

Mr. WILDER: Mr. Sedgley’s remarks would seem to bear 
out the statement I made that little or no furrowing takes 
place in the boiler above the water line. If we need the 
welt to strengthen the joints, it is all right. If we order our 
plates large enough to put our seams at the top of the boiler 
instead of the bottom, we will, to a large extent, obviate the 
trouble we have in furrowing. : 

Mr. Hayes: For the last ten years, we have built all of 
our boilers in one or two single sheets for the cylindrical 
part of the boiler, making all the laps longitudinal on the 
boiler above the water line, and in no case have we had any 
trouble with the furrowing of the seams. But in the older 
boilers as built some twenty years ago, where the seams 
were below the water line, we had a great deal of trouble 
in the furrowing of seams: but after having a good deal of 
trouble and patching in various ways, we proposed putting 
a liner of ,j, iron running around just one-third of the circle 
of the boiler and riveting very lightly, and in that c»se, we 
found an entire prevention of the furrowing of seams. I think 
we had it in use four or five years since we put the first one 
on. That was put on an old boiler that had furrowed until 
it became weak. We put it in there merely as a strengthen- 
ing sheet; but when we examined it, we found that the fur- 
rowing did not continue after the use of it two or three 
years, and then we adopted it on ali our new boilers, and on 
every boiler we built within the last five years we put this 
liner inside, running around one third of the circle of the 
boiler, and in no case bave we had a single seam furrow 
since we adopted that system. We put the rivets about 
5 inches apart, and the water passes between them until it 
forms a scale. That scale or glazing seems to remain, but it 
does not cause any furrowing at all. 

The PRESIDENT : The experience of Mr. Hayes somewhat 
upsets my theory, it seems to me. I was going on the theory 
that the furrowing was entirely due to the bending action 
of the plate that takes place when put under pressure, and 
then comes back when the pressure is taken off. Tais liner 
certainly does not reinforce those seams. They are subject 
to precisely the same pressure, and must assume the same 
form they would if the liner was not there. lam afraid we 
are attributing the furrowing to causes that are fallacious. 
[€ putting in a liner from \< to ,\, of an inch will settle it, it 
cannot be dus to the fact to which I have attributed it. 
Moreover, it appears that the seams above the water line do 
not furrow. 

Probably the cause of the furrowing is the mechanical 
action and the chemical action combined. Either one by 
itself would not cause it, but the mechanical action disturbs 
the vibrations and keeps the placesraw. If they get glazed 
over a little, the first time you heat them up it leaves the 
raw iron, and the moment you get a furrow started, there is 
a weak spot, and all the strains are concentrated there and 
that place keeps raw and attracts deposits from the water; 
that space having once been filled excluded all fresh action 
of the chemical properties of other substances deposited on 
the plate, and the plate itself keeps the chemical action of 
the fresh deposits from acting upon the seam. There is no 
doubt at all that until that space is filled there is a chemical 
action and the furrowing goes on as the result of the oxida- 
tion of the iron, as the place is kept raw. 

Mr. Fry: I would like to ask whether grooving takes 
place if the lap is a short distance below the surface of the 
water. We have learned from the present discussion that 
no grooving takes place if the lap-joint is made with a cov- 
ering strip over that, and that even a very light liner will 
prevent grooviug. Now it sometimes h»ppens, in designing 
a boiler, that it is difficult to get the lap entirely out of the 
boiler space, and there are quite a number of boilers running 
with the laps in that space. I have been informed that they 
do not groove when they are just a little below the surface. 
Mr, Hayes’ method of preventing the grooving does not add 
to the strength. The only objection to his plan is, to my 
mind, that it would prevent an examination of one of the 
most important parts of the boiler to be examined. 

Mr. Hayes: We have had occasion to remove a number 
of the liners, and in no single case did we find any of pitting 
or furrowing below them; but we do find that some little 
pitting takes place in the liner. Before we commenced 
using that we were not troubled solely with the furrowing, 
but also with the pitting between the seams. In some places 
it would eat out the size of a nickel and half way through 
the sheet. By the introduction of tnis liner we have pre- 
vented that entirely: but that does take place a little 
upon the liner. 

Mr. JOHANN’s paper on the same subject was then read. 

The PRESIDENT: I must say that I unhesitatingly object 
to bringing the lap on top of the boiler. The only advan- 
tage evidently is to get rid of one seam. It seems to me the dis- 
advantages of having the seam on the top of the boiler, and 
then cutting out through that seam and attaching a dome, 
would more than counterbalance any supposed advantage 
gained. The difficulty of fastening a dome there and getting 
tight work must be great. Then the strain tending tu rip 
open the boiler must necessarily be concentrated at that 
seam to a great extent. 

Mr. SEDGLEY: During the past three or four years we 
have made quite x number of boilers, the side sheets coming 
up on top as represented in the sketch, only we put a seam 
thiough instead of making a butt joint and slotted the 
seam. It was for a class of engine where the dome went 
througb the cylinder part of the boiler, and [ presume that 
that is the English practice You are well aware that with 
the majority of their engines, the dome is on the cylinder 
part of the boiler, and I believe it is dezidedly preferable to 
putting the seam on the side of the fire-box. There is in 
that part of the boiler more expansion and contraction, be- 
cause it is not perhaps so well stayed. The circle is not as 
perfect there, perhaps, as it would be upon the top of the 
boiler, and my preference is decidedly for making the out- 
side sheets of the fire-box two sheets instead of three. I 
should rather make it one. I see no good reason for not 
making our boilers in that way. We save one seam, and it 
is less work to make it in that way; and I believe it is de- 
cidedly preferable if we do not put the dome over the fire- 
ret and if we do I see no objection to making 1t so even 
then. 

In regard to putting on the dome, it sometimes happens 
that it is very difficult to arrange a dome on the barrel of 
the boiler without throwing the seam down into the water 
space, It sometimes happens in designing a locomotive that 
you have a very large dome—a28 or 30-in. dome, and for 
some reason you do not like to get the seam close to the foot of 
the dome, and to get it just where you want it it gets just 
down into the water space, and many engineers are under 
the impression that the seam is just as safe from grooving 
iC itis 6 inches below the top of the water space as if it is 
within the steam space. If it should be found to be subject 
to grooving only a few inches below the water surface, you 
would then be obliged to put the seam up ontop. If the ob- 


| jections which our President thinks hold good against plac- 
| ing the dome on the top of the seam are sound, it is very 
difficult to design « boiler that will be satisfactory. But if 

is only a fancy ; if there is no objection ; if itis perfectly 
safe to put the dome right on top of the seam, it is a very 
valuable fact for us to know, for it will very often help us 

to get up a new design. The suggestion that Mr. Forney 
| makes of putting on that heavy piece necessitates also keep- 
| ing the hole for the dome the same size as the dome. Many 
| eagineers have made a large dome and have made a small 
| hole, and it will be interesting to note whether there is any 
experience in that form of construction, because you might 
get by that means a very much easier way of strengthening 
your dome. The dome must be brought down and flanged 
and riveted tothe boiler, the barrel sheet carried forward 
and a small hole made in it, and if necessary a covering 
strip around that hole. A strengthening ring such as Mr. 
Johann uses could be run around thehole. That would seem 
to me to be a very much cheaper and easier form of putting 
on our domes than that suggested by Mr. Forney. 

The PrRrKsIDENT: I accomplished my object. I would 
say to the members in drawing out a little discussion on this 
question that was mainly the reason I took the position I 
did in regard to putting joints together at the top of the 
shoulder. 

Mr. WILDER: Mr. Hayes says that he puts his liner in to 
cover one-third of the circumference of tbe boiler, and he has 
no trouble whatever in furrowing above that point, I mean 
above the point which the liner covers,and from that experi- 
ence there would seem to be no objection to putting the 
seam down below the water line. 

Mr. JOHANN: In the case of a boiler explosion that came 
under my notice very recently, unquestionably the boiler let 
go just at the seam—the horizontal seam: I should judge as 
near as I can remember now that it was three inches prob- 
ably below the water line. On investigation it showed that 
the sueets were furrowed and a very large portion of it bad 
but about ,'; solid metal, and from all indications that was 
the source of the giving way of the boiler and that was the 
oo? thet was not more than three inches below the water 
ine. 

Mr. SEDGLEY: | wouid ask Mr. Johann if, in the arrange- 
ment referred to, he examined the seam to know if it was 
uniform—if there was not some irregularity in the form of 
the boiler at that point. Several years ago we had a case | 
think very much like that Mr. Johann speaks of. The boiler 
gave way for some five or six feet, but there were no 
symptoms of furrowing. In my experience I have never 
found any furrowing above the centre of the boiler. [should 
be very glad to know whether it is the case that it takes 
place two or three inches below the water line; in fact, I do 
not welt my cross seamsif Ican get them up within four 
inches of the water line. 

Mr. JoHANN: In answer to Mr. Sedgley, I would say it 
was utterly impossible to form any opinion of the condition 
of the sheet, for it was twisted out of all shape, but it was 
notsimply a crack; it wasa decided furrow, that was un- 
questionable; and on the internal surface it was furrowed 
out for a space of *¢ in. and chamfered down in that way till 
it left about ,', in. of solid metal. 

Mr. DurGIn : I would like to ask these gentlemen who are 
familiar with this furrowing if they calked their boilers on 
the inside, if they ever notice any difference whether calked 
or not: and if calked, how calked; or whether they start the 
furrowing in the first place ¢ 

Mr. Fry: I do not think that the furrowing is to be at- 
tributed to the calking to any considerable extent. The 
furrowing of boilers is almost entirely confined to the West, 
where the water is bad. There is scarcely any furrowing of 
boilers where the water is good, and, so far as we have 
obtained evidence from the members present, there is no 
furrowing above the water line and not very much just 
below it. I think it is very evident to all of us that the 
workmanship has not very much to do with it. It is not 
likely that all the good workmen are confined to the Eastern 
states, or states that bave good water, and all the bad 
workmen confined to tne Western states where the water is 
bad. The probability is tbat the work done is about equal 
in the various sections of the country, but it is very im- 
portant that we should know where it is safe to place our 
seams, and if we can get any further evidence substantiat- 
ing Mr. Johann’s experience that furrows do sometimes 
take place even a short distance below the water line, we 
shall have a good warning then to keep our seams away up 
in the steam space. 

Mr. SEDGLEY gave some instances which tended to con- 
vince him that boilers of irregular shape above the water 
line will groove there from change of form, but he also 
believes that below the water line the injurious effect of the 
mechanical action is much increased by chemical action. 
He had never yet seen, when the surfaces were properly 
stayed and the boiler a true circle, any grooving above the 
water line. He added, I think this pitting is very much 
more mysterious than the working off of the sheets at the 
seams. I do not think that there is anything mysterious 
about that atall. The tendency of the boiler is to draw in 
a circle, and if there is the least working of the boiler itis only 
just a question of time how many times that can come and go 
before it breaks off. But when you take the bottom of a 
tank or the bottom of a boiler and you find pits as large as a 
dime scattered all over it,4in some places thick, and in some 
places only occasionally, and can give no account of it; 
when you find sheets pitted up in that way | confess I am 
entirely unable to account for it. Sometimes I have had a 
hole, just a single one, as large as a dime, go clear through 
the sheet, and all around it the sheet would be of the original 
thickness, 

Mr. Hayes: I have attributed this pitting to defect in 
the metal when it is tirst rolled. I am pretty certain in my 
own mind tnat that is the cause, because some metal will 
do it a great deal more than. others. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Baggage at Pittsburgh. 

During the month of July there were 27,034 pieces of 
baggage forwarded from the Union Station in Pittsburgh, 
and 26,484 received; making in all 53,513 pieces handled, 
an average of 1,726 a day. 

Sale of Car Works. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the as- 
signee, for the purchase of the grounds, buildings, machinery 
and material of the Jacksonville Car Co., prior to Aug. 21. 

These works have a capacity of eight freight cars per day, 
occupy about about eight acres of land at the junction of 
the Chicago,& Alton and Jacksonville Southeastern roads,and 
have about two miles of side tracks connecting with the 
| roads. 

The buildings are of brick and frame, with shingle, board 
or gravel roofs, and consist of four erecting shops, wood 
shops, machine shop, blacksmith shop, foundry and boiler 
roow, all amply supplied with modern machinery for car 
building. The works are well stocked with large quantities 
of seasoned oak, yellow and vhite pine, paints, and all kinds 
of material used in the manufacture of cars. 

The property will be offered in two lots, namely : Lot A, 
consisting of the grounds, buildings, tools and machinery, 
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and all materials : Lot B, consisting of office tixtures, pat- 
terns and two 33-ft. coal cars. 

The terms of sale are cash. The right will be reserved to 
reject any and all bids; and in the event of no bid being 
satisfactory, the assignee will, on Aug. 28, at 2 p. m., at the 
— - the works, sell the property to the highest bidder 

or cash, 

Lot A will bc sold subject to a mortgage of $55,892.66. 
A deposit of 10 per cent. of the purchase money will be re- 
quired, from the successful bidder, the same to be forfeited 
if the purchaser fails to make good the purchase: and sale 
must be approved by the Court. 

Further information can be obtained on application to 
A. R. Gregory, Assignee, at Jacksonville, Ill 


Henry's Velocimeter. 

A special train, consisting of an engine and one coach 
made a run of about 15 miles out from Kansas City and re- 
turn, over the Fort Scott & Gulf road, yesterday afternoon, 
for the purpose of testing an invention of the Train Dis- 
patcher of that road, Mr. Jobn C, Henry, destined to gauge 
and register the speed at which a train is running. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were ou the car: Superintendent Barnes 
of the Lawrence & Southern Kansas, Superintendent Clin 
ton of the Fort Scott & Gulf, Superintendent of Machinery 
McCrumb of the Fort Scott & Gulf, Mr. MeKinzie, Supet- 
intendent of Machivery of the Union Pacific, Superintend- 
ent Brinkerhoff of the Kansas Pacific, and Mr. Griffith, rep- 
resenting the General Superintendent of the Union Pacific. 
One of the machines was placed on the engine and one in the 
car. It consists of a dial like that of a steam gauge, with 
an index which marks the increase or decrease of speed and 
a registering instrument something like the anemometer 
used by the Signal Service for registering the velocity and 
direction of the wind. This register is furnished with a coil 
of paper divided into squares by lines, those running length- 
wise, 60 in number, showing the speed and the trans- 
verse lines dividing the record off into miles. Mr. Henry 
claims for the instrument that it affords a complete check 
on the actions of trainmeu and shows the officials how near 
they come to complying to the rules and instructions. The 
indicator affords the engineer the means to handle his en- 
gine with great regularity and smoothness. 

During the trial trip the train ran at various rates of speed 
to test the velocimeter. The gentlemen who watched its 
workings were greatly pleased with it, and pronounce it a 
valuable invention.—Kunsas City Times, July 30. 


He Came from the West. 


The other day a railroad agent was engaged in posting 
railroad schedules at Astor with his little hatchet, and see- 
ing a darkey looking at the posters, the following dialogue 
took place: 

“Tsay, boss, is dis de circus what Mister Astor is goin’ to 
bring down heah ¢” 

“Not exactly. lam the advance agent of a great enter- 
prise. This is nota circus in the ordinary acceptation of 
term, but a straight line, and our only quadruped isthe iron 
horse.” 

** Jes so, boss, jes so. I don’t prezackly understand what 
you say, although I know what you mean. Is dis a straight 
circus 7” 

‘No, it is a railroad.” 

“Oh! Avrailroad! Whar its going to run, boss /” 

“Tt is already running. Itis opening up the Great West, 
and converting its dreary wastes into a busy mart of 
trade.” 

*“ Its doin’ dat, is it’ Well I declar !” 

The tacks were hammered while the agent whistled ‘‘Han- 
nah’s at the Window.” The darkey scratched his head and 
searched for an idea. 

‘*T say, boss, is datall true about de West /” 

“Tt is, and I would advise you to go West yourself and 
grow up with the country.” 

“Yer can’t fool me, boss, fer 1 came from the West my 
self to work on dese railroads.” 

‘** What part of the West /” 

‘From West Florida.”—Jachksonrille (Fla.) Times. 


An Obstinate Swamp. 


The Cleveland (O.) Herald thus sets right a matter con- 
cerning which paragraphs have been floating around in the 
yapers: 

a The New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio engineers have 
been engaged for some months in filling in what is known as 
the Tamarac Swamp on their Sharon Branch, between 
Sharpsville and Sharon Junction. This swamp is a sort of 
peat-bed or ancient lake, about 700 ft. across and 70 ft. deep 
in the centre. The road was constructed on piling seven 
years ago, and it was found necessary to either repile or fill 
in, and the latter was considered the cheaper method. Cin- 
ders are the material used, and some 60,000 yards have al 
ready been dumped in the bog. Instead of finding no bot- 
tom, the cinder is now five feet above the surface of the 
lake. furnishing an excellent foundation, and not a ‘ fruit- 
less job,” as a contemporary states. About 13,000 yards of 
cinder wil! be required yet to bring the roadbed up to grade, 
and then the track will rest as upon an adamantine wall. 
The improvement complete will cost about $20,000, and the 
adopted plan will be cheaper than to have changed the 
route. Chief-Engineer Latimer is satisfied with the job, and 
this statement of the facts is made that the public may know 
the work has not been a failure.” 


New Sleeping Cars. 


Attached to the night train over tbe Alton road which 
left for St. Louisat 9 o’clock last evening were two new 
Pullman sieeping-cars which are ahead of anything yet seen 
in this city. These two cars, known respectively as the 
** Lochiel” and **Lomond,” with two similar cars to be 
placed on the road next week, will run _~es between 
Chicago and the other end of the bridge. ch car is 72 ft. 
in length and is mounted on standard No, 5 trucks and 
twelve 42-in. paper wheels. The exterior work is as fine as 
anything known in the line of car decorations, being finished 
in dark lake with gold striping. On the interior ornament 
has been lavished. The berth fronts and paneling are of a 
light mahogany, beautifully inlaid with lighter woods in 
tasteful designs. The ceilings are of wood, and there is a 
double-burner lamp to each section, so that reading in these 
cars by night will be comfortable. Each car consists of 14 
sectiuns (two more than usual) and a comfortable smoking 
room. At the other end of the car is a ladies’ dressing room 
elaborately fitted, and throughout the cars numberless minor 
improvements aud conveniences have been introduced. 
Noticeably among these are the curtains and lambrequins 
and the large panel mirrors. The fittings aud arangements 
of the berths are more than up to the Pullman standard, 
and the berths are large androomy.—Chicago Tribune. 





The Fidelity & Casualty Co. 


The Fidelity & Casualty Co., of New York, gives notice 
to railroad companies that its authorized traveling inspec- 
tors are Mr. H. J. Black, formerly iuspector for the Guaran- 
tee Co. of North America, at Montreal, and Mr. W. H. Lee, 
formerly of the London (England) Guarantee & Accident 
Co. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Passes. All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, und we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
thin office, 

Addresses, — Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Tut Rai noap Gazetre, Communtca- 
tions for the attention of the Hditors should be addressed 
Eprrok RAILROAD GAZETTE, 

Oontributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete tf they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad off - 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works o7 
emportant improvements of old ones, experiments in tle 
construction of roads and machinery and in their mai - 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, anu 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de 
sired, Officers will oblige us ty forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es 
peclally annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin. 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but i; 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or tn consideraticn of advertising patronage 


ASH-PANS. 


There seems to be good reason for believing that 
this unobtrusive appendage to locomotive engines has, 
in this country especially, been very much neglected, 
Its primary purpose is to act as a receptacle for the 
ashes and cinders which fall from the grate and pre- 
vent them from being scattered on the track and thus 
setting fire to any combustible material with which 
they may come in contact. But the ash-pan is also 
the passage through which most of the air is admitted 
to the fire, and to a considerable extent regulates the 
supply. It should be kept in mind that in the process 
of combustion air and fucl have reciprocal functions, 
that is, that fuel without air will not produce heat 
any more thanair will without fuel, and that the value 
of air, if measured by the quantity of heat produced, 
is as great as that of coal, Or, to state this fact in an- 
other way, if there is not enough air to produce per- 
fect combustion, there is just as much loss as though 
part of the fuel was thrown away. On the other 
hand, if there is too much air, there is a waste of heat 
from a different cause. To quote the language of 
©, Wye Williams, ** On the control of the supply of 
air depends all that human skill can do in effecting 
perfect combustion and economy.” As the ash-pan 
is the principal means by which the supply of air is 
regulated, it will be seen that its function is a very 
important one, 

In this country ash-pans are generally constructed 
without any special design, in planning the engine ; 
all that is done is to keep the bottom of the fire-box 
high enough above the rails so that a depth of 10 or 
1S inches can be given to the receptacle for ashes. 
This latter is made of tank iron, and is usually of the 
rudest construction, no effort being made to have the 
joints or the dampers air-tight. The latter are placed 
either in front, behind, or on the sides, and usually 
they consist simply of a hinged flap of sheet-iron 
which covers an opening formed in an extension of 
the ash-pan. To clear out the ashes and cinders it is 
generally necessary for the fireman to go underneath 
the engine and rake them out with a fire-hoe. The 
work is very disagreeable and consequently is very 
often neglected. Of course when the space below the 
grate becomes filled or partly filled with ashes and 
cinders, the passage of air to the fire is very much ob- 
structed, and the supply becomes irregular and uncer- 
tain. It is impossible, too, to regulate the supply of 
air to the fire with any degree of precision if the ash- 
pan and its dampers are badly fitted, and consequent- 
ly air leaks in at various crvices which ought not to 
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exist. It is of course true, that the action of the pow- 
erful blast in a locomotive will draw more cr less air 
through the grate and the fire, if the obstructions in the 
way are not absolutely air-tight. It is plain, 
though, that if the fire is regulated with any precision 
the channels and passage ways by which it is admitted 
must not be subject to obstruction, and ought to be 
constructed so that they can be regulated exactly by 
the person in charge of the engine. 

The importance of this has been recognized in Eu- 
rope, and the ash-pans of English engines, instead of 
being constructed of flimsy tank-iron, are made of 
boiler plate, reinforced with a heavy angle iron 
riveted to the upper edge. The top of this angle-iron 
and the bottom of the mud-ring of the fire-box are 
planed, so that a tight joint can be made with red 
lead when they are bolted together. The dampers are 
all fitted so as to be as nearly air-tight as possible. By 
this means the amount of air admitted through the 
fire can be regulated with great exactness, and the use 
of the furnace-door deflector to admit air above the 
fire is almost universal, 

For some reason American master mechanics have 
not been able to use these deflectors successfully, 
Whether it is that our locomotives are worked harder 
than English engines, and thatthe temperature in our 
fire-boxes is higher, it is impossible to say; but it is 
certain that wherever the furnace-door deflectors have 
been tried in this country, they have been burned out 
so quickly that it has been necessary to abandon their 
use. Possibly their rapid destruction here may be due 
to the fact that firemen, when they get into a critical 
position, and are liable to ‘‘ lose their steam,” will 
close the furnace door entirely, because they find that 
they can keep up steam better, when working hard, 
with the door closed than they can with it partly open. 
There is no doubt that locomotives on American 
roads are worked harder than they are on Eng- 
lish lines, so that the difficulty of making enough 
steam and pumping up a supply when the engine is 
working hardest is greater here than there, especially 
if taken in connection with the fact that generally 
English locomotive superintendents have given the 
engines more heating surface in proportion to their 
weight than has been the practice here. But, after 
making all allowance for these considerations, it must 
be remembered that for each pound of coal consumed 
there is an exact quantity of air required, If less than 
this is supplied, combustion will not be perfect. If 
more than this is admitted, the effect of the super- 
fluous quantity will be to cool the fire and, in the 
language of the firemen, to “ knock down the steam.” 
If the supply of air admitted below the grate cannot be 
regulated with any certainty, the result will be, if any 
is admitted above the fire through the furnace door or 
elsewhere, that at times there will be too much and at 
others probably too little, Thus supposing an engine 
is pulling a heavy load, itis necessary to work it at 
nearly full stroke, and a considerable quantity of fresh 
coal has been thrown on the fire, As this expands, in 
the process of coking, the passage of air through it is 
obstructed, and to get an adequate supply for perfect 
combustion some air must be admitted above the fire, 
and the engine would then make steam better to ad- 
mit some air through the furnace door than it would 
without such a supply. In a little while, though, the 
hydro-carbon gases are all distilled from the fresh coal, 
and the process of distention, which occurs during the 
process of coking, has ceased, so that as the process 
of combustion goes on the spaces between the 
lumps of coke, for the passage of air through the fire, 
increase, and consequently more air is admitted from 
below, so that with the supply through the furnace 
door there is then too much air, and consequently, 
the temperature in the fire-box is reduced. The fire- 
man soon discovers that the engine under these condi- 
tions will make more steam if he closes the furnace 
door than it will if the door is partly open. He there- 
fore closes it, with the result that the deflect r over it 
is burned out. To prevent this, the furnace doors on 
some English engines are made so that it is impossible 
to close them entirely. The supply of air is regulated 
through the ash-pan. That is, when a considerable 
quantity of fresh coal is thrown in the fire, the ash- 
pan dampers are opened, and when this is thorough]y 
coked, they are partly closed, the furnace door being 
ulways partly open. It must be kept in mind that 
just as soon as too much air is admitted to the fire the 
steaming capacity of the boiler is diminished. With 
the heavy loads which are now hauled, the question 
which firemen must consider most-—at least at some 
places on the road—is how to make the greatest quan- 
tity of steam, without reference to the economy of 
| fuel, so as not to stick fast on the road. If they are to 
admit air above the fire to consume the smoke, the ap- 
pliances must be so arranged that this can be done 
| Without diminishing the maximum capacity of the 
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boiler to make steam. If it is impossible to regulate 
the supply of air below the fire with any degree of cer- 
tainty or accuracy, the fireman will close the furnace 
door if he can, with the result of burning out the de~ 
flector, 

It seems probable, then, that the successful use of 
furnace-door deflectors is dependent toa considerable 
extent on the construction of the ash-pans, and the fa- 
cility which the latter afford for regulating the supply 
of air to the fire. It is certain that the construction of 
ash-pans is deserving of much more attention than our 
master mechanics generally give to it. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN REPORT. 

For the last five years the Chicago & Northwestern 
has been engaged in rapidly extending its system by 
the construction of new lines in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa. At the close of its fis- 
cal year ending May 31, 1877, which was nearly coin- 
cident with the lowest point in the depression of busi- 
ness, and especially of railroad business, that followed 
the panic of 1873, it had 1,993 miles of road, which 
had scarcely been increased at all for the three years 
following the panic, before which the company had 
engaged actively in construction, as it has done since 
1877. In these five years it has added 1,285 miles to 
the length of its system; and it has under way about 
240 miles more, which will probably be finished this 
year and will complete the system so far as now 
planned, 

The addition of so large a mileage changes materi- 
ally the property of the company, and makes it proper 
to compare its position before and after it was made; 
that is, at the close of the fiscal year ending with May, 
1877, and at the close of the last fiscal year. Such a 
comparison is subjoined ; 


1882 1877. Increase P.c 

Miles of road... S278 1.003 YR5 864.5 
No. locomotives 5D8 sou 189) «51.0 
o, cars 18,650 0,280 9,361 100.8 
Co pital stock $37,240,045 $36,404,827 $784,216 a2 
Funded debt 64,248,000 16,418,000 17,850,000 38.4 
Gross carnings 23.084 656 13,033,102 5 81.7 
Net earnings 11,045,022 5,507,001 100.6 
Fixed charges 5.666.047 4,578,650 288 
Surplus. ... . OBTBOTD 28,3342 179.4 





This certainly shows a property growing in pros- 
perity as well as in extent. While the mileage in- 
creased two-thirds, the stock of locomotives increased 
one half, and that of cars doubled. This was done 
with almost no addition to the capital stock, and 
with an increase of three-eighths to the funded debt, 
being at the rate of $13,866 per additional mile of 
road, while the increase in fixed charges was less than 
one fourth, and less than $850 per additional mile of 
road, It should be said, however, that the fixed 
charges last year are not the whole of those that will 
accrue on the mileage as it was at the close of the 
year, for the reason that a considerable amount of 
bonds issued on new road did not run all the year. 
The interest on the funded debt outstanding at the 
close of the year will be $4,254,635, which is $255,426 
more than the interest that was paid during the fiscal 
year; adding this will make the increase in fixed 
charges consequent on the addition of 1,285 miles of 
road since 1877 $1,848,714, or at the rate of $1,046 per 
mile of new road, while the increase of net earnings 
in excess of fixed charges has been about $4,450,- 
000, 

Of course it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that all this enormous increase of 480 per cent. in 
profits was due to the additions to the road. Most 
of it certainly was due to the growth of traffic on 
the old lines, which has been considerably promoted 
by new additions to the system, to be sure; but a 
very large part of the additions were still too new 
and in too new country to have added much to the 
profits of the company. They will have a much 
greater effect during the current year and succeeding 
yaars than they have yet had. None the less isthe result 
a justification of the policy of extension which the 
company has been following. For the question for a 
company like the Northwestern, whose lines reach 
the border of an unoccupied fertile district, is not so 
much whether it — shall 
it shall extend. Extend it must, and yet the 
questions of time and manner are among the 
most delicate with which men have to deal, and 
require the soundest judgmentand the greatest care. 
Where new territory is to be opened for settlement 
by new railroads, the roads should be built so as to 
bring in the settlers while they are coming. They may 
be built too early, and lie in the wilderness, with the 
rails rusting, till growth recommences ; and they may 
be built too late, when the ground is preoccupied. 

Now the above figures show that the work of con- 
struction begun by the Northwestern in 1877 was at 
the beginning of a period of growth and in time to 
take advantage of it. At this time, when the work of 
new construction on a large scale is approaching com- 
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pletion, the growth of population in the new country, 
and: of traffic, shows no signs of declining, and the 
company has a vast extent of new territory tributary 
to it ready to take advantage of this growth, and 
actually taking advantage of it. Whether the com- 
pany will be equally wise in restricting its construc- 
tion hereafter for a time, it may be said, remains to be 
seen. But it is extremely doubtful if it would get 
any advantage by making more new lines even if 
the present rapid growth of the new country in the 
Northwest should continue for several years. It now 
occupies its front. It has hundreds of miles in Iowa, 
Minnesota and Dakota where there is room for a great 
addition to the population; and this country, on lines 
already built, is almost sure to be occupied before 
settlers go further west in large numbers, or to ad- 
jacent districts distant from a railroad. That is, it 
has plenty of new country on its lines to last for 
several more years of rapid settlement, and it is of 
course desirable that this should be occupied before 
any more new lines are pushed out in advance of 
population. 

These great additions to the property of the com- 
pany, and the other great additions represented in the 
improvement of the road and its structures, which 
are going on almost continuously on nearly all roads, 
and usually quite rapidly on roads in new country 
with rapidly-growing traftic, have not been made 
simply from the proceeds of the comparatively small 
addition to the funded debt. In the last seven years 
the accounts show a surplus of undivided profits 
amounting to $7,931,000. Last year alone there were 
cash receipts from sales of lands amounting to $520,- 
195 not included in earnings. That is, an immense 
amount of profits have gone into construction and are 
represented only by stocks of the proprietary roads, 
which, owned by the company, are among its assets, 
and not its liabilities. 

The last fiscal year showed great growth in the 
traflic of this company, notwithstanding light crops. 
It should be said, however, that the country in which 
its lines are situated suffered much less last year than 
the country further south. The wheat crop in Minne- 
sota fell off (compared with 1880) 10 per cent. in 1581, 
while the Illinois crop decreased 56 per cent. (The 
[inois wheat is nearly all raised south of the North- 
western’s lines.) Corn in Northern Illinois (on the 
Northwestern’s lines) was not far below an average 
crop last year, while in the state as a whole the crop 
decreased 27 per cent. Still the crops were 
not good. It was the rapid growth of the country on 
the road and beyond it, and the consequent demand 
for lumber and other supplies, the great consumption 
of iron ore, and the general activity in business that 
caused the improvement in traffic over 1880-81. The 
fiscal year, it should be remembered, included seven 
months of 1881, which are the months in which 
the corn crop of 1880 was chiefly marketed, 
and a little of the wheat crop of that year. 
The hard winter and late spring had compelled the 
postponement of the marketing of crops in the North- 
west till an unusually late day, as was shown by the 
extraordinary receipts of grain at the lake markets in 
June, and also by the enormous earnings of the road 
in that month—388 per cent. over the corresponding 
month of 1880, which was a very good month. 

Comparing with the previous year, with an increase 
of 14.7 per cent. in the average mileage worked, there 
was an increase of 25 per cent. in passenger traftic 
and of 21.6 per cent. in freight traftic, so that there 
was a large increasefin the average traffic per mile, in 
spite of the large addition of new road. There was 
scarcely any change in the average rates received, so 
that the increase in earnings from this traffic was nearly 
the same as the increase in traftic, and the gross earn- 
ings from all sources increased $4,350,584, or 224 per 
cent. The increase in expenses (comparing with the 
year which contained the terrible winter of 1880-81) 
was $2,213,813, or 21.2 per cent., and the increase in 
net earnings was $2,136,771, or 24 per cent. As the fixed 
charges meanwhile increased but $536,195, there re- 
mained as the stockholders’ profits $1,600,573, or 424 
per cent.more than the year before—truly an enormous 
gain. 

The average mileage worked, the traffic and the 
average rate in cents per ton and per passenger mile 
for nine successive years have been : 


Year to Miles Passenger Ton Rate per mile. 
May 31 worked, mniles. miles. Pass. Ton. 
Bivses tcande 1,923 109,134,533 461,412,039 3.40 2.40 
See ,990 116,779,137 454,550,357 3.00 2.12 
Sa 1,992 122,281,308 503, 132,389 2.85 1.95 
es ,993 116,902,435 485,357 900 «62.89 «61.8 

1878... ..+++.2,08% 118,877,406 623, 768,593 2.8: 1.72 
ee 2,129 116,968,482 681,878,311 2.79 1.56 
eee 2,216 140,116,884 865,909,542 2.67 1.49 
ER: 2,644 = 164.333,508 980,522, 774 253 1.47 
ee 3,033 205,574,178 1,192,188,039 252 1.47 


The passenger traffic, it will be seen, first increased 
in 1879-80, but by far the larger increase was made 
last year, and this doubtless was very little dus to the 
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increased mileage, the new road aie very light 
passenger traffic, but to greater general activity, and 
especially to immigration. Freight traffic began to 
grow in 1877-78, and has continued since, but at very 
different rates—28 per cent. from 1877 to $878, 9 per 


13 per cent. from 1880 to 1881 and 25 per cent. from 
1881 to 1882. With the gain of 52 per cent. in mileage 
since 1877 there has been an increase of 76 per cent. in 
passenger mileage, and of 145 per cent. in freight 
traffic, so that in spite of a reduction of 13 per cent. in 
the average passenger rate and of 21 per cent. in the 
average freight rate, there has been an increase from 
$2,763 to $3,642 in the net earnings per mile of road. 
The gross and net earnings, working expenses, fixed 
charges, and profits per share of stock over fixed 
charges have been for seven years : 


Profit 
Year. - Gross Net Fixed per 
May earnings. Expenses. earnings. charges. share. 
1826. yy 013,732 $8,274,290 $5,739,442 $4,713,5-7 81 
1877... 13,0% 3:3, 102 7,526,101 5507.001 4,578,659 3 Be 
1878... 14,751,063 7,620,916 7,130,117 4,665,630 6.75 
1879.. 14,580.97 1 7,707 649 6,873,272 4,585,644 6.27 
1880... 17,344,349 8,431,600 8,017,749 «= 4,837,581 11.18 
1881... 19,544,072 10,425,821 “908,25 1 5.130,749 10.28 


12,639,634 11: 045,022 

This growth in earnings has been chiefly in the last 
three years. A comparatively small increase in them 
in 1878, with little increase in expenses, was sufficient 
to increase the profits per share from $2.54 to $6.75. The 
share capital being but $11,140 per mile of road ie 
it requires an addition of but $111 per mile of net earn- 
ings to equal $1 per share. 

The position of this company is likely to be greatly 
strengthened by the good crops promised in Minnesota, 
Northwestern lowa and Dakota this year. Thisis not 
because these crops will make a very important addi- 
tion to the earnings, but because they are almost sure 
to stimulate the rapid settlement of the country where 
this company’s new lines are. This is vastly more im- 
portant to it than a growth of earnings for a year. 
When the country on these lines is fairly occupied 
they will contribute largely every year —in bad years 
as well as good years—to the profits of the company, 
as their traffic will much of it pass 300 to 600 miles 
over older lines of the company. There is no doubt 
that this country will eventually be fully occupied, 
but the time within which this will be accom- 
plished depends very much upon the crops. If 
the settlers who have come in during the past three 
years prosper, they will be followed immediately by a 
great many others, and ina very short time the land 
will be generally occupied. Last year was not a very 
prosperous one to the new settlers, and though there 
has been a very considerable influx this year, it has 
been small in comparison with that to Manitoba and 
the country on the lines of the Northern Pacific and 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. But the good 
crops this year are almost sure to increase the current 
of settlers to the lines south of the Northern Pacific, 
and may have the result of hastening by two or three 
years the time when the new roads there develop a 
good traftic. There are lines in Southwestern Minne- 
sota which waited nearly ten years for that time to 
arrive, when if crops had been good for two or three 
seasons after they were first opened, they would hardly 
have had to wait any longer. 


1882... 23,684,656 5,666,047 14.44 


Estimating Crop Prospects. 


The proverb that we easily believe what we wish to be 
true receives a striking illustration in the opinions on crop 
prospects. The bulls in stock see everything rose-colored. 
Everything is favorable. The yield of everything is the 
greatest ever known, and the quality unsurpassed. But 
while nature has been thus favorable here, it has frowned 
on Europe, and the demand will be such as to take all our 
immense surplus at high prices. The only difficulty the rail- 
roads will have to contend with will be providing rolling 
stock enough to carry the immense traffic. Quite the con- 
trary with the bulls in grain, provisions and! cotton, and 
the bears in stocks. The Jast thunder shower has ruined the 
ripened grain, and drowxed out the growing corn. Europe 
will be able to supply itself, and the railroads will quarrel 
for what little there is to carry and make rates 
less than cost; result, bankruptcy in the near 
future. Every favorable event is remembered by one class; 
every unfavorable one by the other. All reports favoring 
one view are dwelt upon, and all others ignored so far as 
possible. The Agricultural Department, compiling the in- 
formation received from thousands of correspondents in 
every corner of the country, announces that the acreage of 
spring wheat is 12 per cent. less than last year ; a railroad 
officer rides across two or three states and tells a reporter 
there was never so much sown before. The bull in stocks 
notes and remembers the latter and ignores the former, and 
so do many newspapers which have committed themselves 
in favor of a great ‘‘boom” in business. A little more than 
a year ago a: New York newspaper which had been insist- 
ing that the “granger” stocks were extravagantly 
high, would have it that the winter-killing of wheat 
had spoiled the next year’s business for these roads 








the fact being that at that time wheat had not 
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been sown on the granger roads, where spring wheat 
is the crop. The [same newspaper later in the year, when 
it was sure that stocks were too low, insisted for months after 
harvest that the crops of 1881 were equal to any ever 
known ; the fact being that there was a decrease of nearly 
25 per cent. in wheat, and of 30 per cent. in corn compared 
with 1880. and a great one in cottonalso. In this case 
there was probably a little wilful lying ; but in nearly all 
the newspaper and individual estimates a great deal must be 
allowed for the *‘ personal equation,” as well as a great deal 
for incompleteness of returns and ignorance of statistical 
methods. Thus, probably nine-tenths of the newspapers in 
the country would estimate that a decrease of 10 per cent. 
in the wheat acreage of Illinois would be balanced by an 
increase of 15 per cent. in Dakota; whereas, Illinois last 
year had about five times as many acres of wheat as Dakota. 
And a large proportional increase of corn in half a dozen 
Southern states, like the six Gulf states, that together prc- 
duced 153,000,000 bushels in the favorable year 1880, is 
gravely set against the production of Indiana, Dlinois, lowa 
and Missouri, which in the same year produced 760,000,000 
bushels, and in 1879, 918,000,000 bushels, against 112,000,- 
000 in the six Gulf states. 

Fullness of returns—that is, returns representing all parts 
of the country—is one requisite to an approximately accu- 
rate estimate; but with these, we must have knowledge of 
the relative amount of crops in the different parts of the 
country to enable us to make any good use of them. There 
is room enough for error in the original estimates of the 
local observers; these are multiplied. several times in the 
applics.tion by the ordinary newspaper statistician ; and 
when we introduce the personal element of a commentator 
interested in finding the result good or bad, and®faith in the 
observations or statements of a single individual as to the 
crops of a whole state or section, we cannot put much trust 
in the estimates. Indeed, unless the indications and reports 
are overwhelmingly in one direction, we can put no confi- 
dence at all in what we see in the newspapers as estimates 
Sor the whole country. Some journals collect information 
from limited districts very fully and compile it intel- 
ligently, as, for instance, the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press for Minnesota and Dakota; but generally the larger 
the area covered, the less confidence can we place in esti- 
mates which the newspaper makes for the average condition 
or the aggregate crop, and largely from neglect to consider 
the various acreages and conditions in different parts of the 
districts reported on. It is this which gives the Agricultura; 
Department an immense advantage. Whatever errors it 
may commit, it is not likely to balance an increase of 10 per 
cent. in the corn acreage of Minnesota (amounting to 51,000 
acres) with decrease of 10 per cent. in lowa (amounting to 
671,000 acres). 

Tae chief use of crop estimates, doubtless, is to fix prices, 
though the fixing of prices itself may be said to be merely 
gauging the flow of exports in accordance with the supply 
to be marketed. If the farroer bas but little surplus, the 
price is set so bigh that only what be can spare is drawn off; 
if a large surplus, the price is lowered so that the market 
may take the whole. 

On this account, nothing reflects so perfectly the expert 
judgment of the prospect of the crops and of the demand 
tor them as the prices for “futures.” These prices are 
fixed by traders, whose business consists in dealing with 
the several staples, and whose success depends upon the 
accuracy of their judgment. They take the greatest pains 
to keep themselves informed, and the prices they make 
represent the prevailing judgment of the trade at the time. 

Comparing the New York prices at this time (Aug. 9) this 
year and last we have the following: 


1882. 1881. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bu., October welivery...........31.16 $1.54 
Corn, October delivery... ....-.c.ssssscsccceccees 0.86 0.6444 
Mess, pork, bbl., October delivery............-... 22.00 00 


0.11% . 10% 

Unless a great change iu the demand is expected, these 
prices argue that the people who buy and sell the crops ex- 
pect a wuch greater supply of wheat than they expected at 
this time last year, but a very much smaller supply of corn, 
and a considerably smaller one of pork and cotton, It 
should be said, however, that though the corn did not 
promise well at this time last year, the full extent of the 
injury to it was not yet known, nor had it occurred, there 
still being a chance then for a tolerable crop. At the be- 
ginning of September, when the damage was done, the 
price for October delivery was 74 cents, and for November 
delivery 7614, while now for delivery in November the 
price is about 82, and for delivery at any time this year it 
is 79. It would appear then that the traders contemplate a 
decidedly short corn crop this year, since they offer more 
for the grain than they would pay last year, after the crop 
was known to be very poor. . 

There is no prospect yet of an unusual foreign demand for 
grain this year. The crops abroad seem likely to be a 
least an average. But the short wheat crop in this countr 
was of itself enough last year to make the price high an 
there is very little corn grown for market out o th 
country, so that our crop makes the price. 

The effect of last year’s short corn crop will be felt in the 
price all the year, however. Ordinarily not much new corn 
gets to the Eastern markets before January, and by that 
time, doubtless, the stocks will be greatly reduced, com- 
pared with previous years ; so that notall of the advance 
in price is due to the prospects of the crop now growing. 
The Chicago price for corn delivered at any time this year 
was 67 cents last Tuesday, an extremely high rate, which 
will permit 60 cents to be paid for it in the interior of 
Illinois, and probably more than 50 cents at Missouri River 
points. The effect of this bigh price on the parts of the 


Cotton, lb., December delivery.........-..... «- ; 





country which promise a large surplus, like Kansas, Ne- 
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braska, and parts of Western Iowa, should be allowed for, 
as well as the effect of the light yield expected (if prices 
mean anything) further east. The very smallness of the 
aggregate crop will be a decided advantage to this trans- 
Missouri country, which seems to be extraordinarily fortu- 
nate this year. 

During the past week the weather was generally favorable 
to coru in the great corn-growing states, and it has doubt- 
less considerably improved in condition, without by any 
means promising a full crop. The wheat in the shock in 
Michigan and Northern Ohio has been considerably damaged 
by rains, which will not lessen the quantity much, but wil 
injure the quality. In the spring wheat country little har_ 
vesting (except in Nebraska) is done yet: but the weather 
has been generaly favorable, with the exceptions that al_ 
ways occur. The St. Paul Pioneer-Press estimates, from 
present prospects, an average yield of about 15 bushels an 
acre in Minnesota and Dakota, ranging from 10 to 25 bushels 
in different localities, and largest, as usual, in the northern 
counties. Last year the average was 11.4 bushels in Minne_ 
sota. The Indiana state {authorities estimate the wheat 
crop in that state (harvested) at 47,000,000 bushels, an av~ 
erage yield of 17.7 bushels per acre. Last year its crop was 
31,350,000 bushels, from a larger acreage, the yield being 
but 10.8 bushels per acre. 


Floating Debts and Assets. 


In commenting on the report of the Chicago & Northwes- 
tern Railway Company in its financial columns last Tues- 
day, the New York Tribune says that *‘a serious drawback 
to the splendid show of surplus * * is found in the com- 
pany’s general balance sheet, by which it appears that, not- 
withstanding a surplus for the year of 32,791,437, the 
company’s floating debt on May 31, 18$2, was $1,264,118.” 
[t then gives what it calls ‘all the cash items of assets and 
liabilities” in the balance sheet, and finds the sum of the 
liabilities $4, 806,758, against $3,042,640 of assets. 

lo the liabilities are included the accrued and unpaid sup- 
ply bills, pay-rolls and balances due other roads, and also 
the dividends declared, and the interest and rentals accrued 
but not yet due. In the assets are included only cash and 
accounts payable in cash. 

These may be all the cash assets, but they do not by any 
means show that the excess of liabilities is a floating debt un- 
provided for. The balance sheet shows, besides these items, 
one of $2,291,340 for materials and fuel on band. These are 
assets costing money and being turned into earnings every 
day, as consumed in the operation of the road. If the com- 
pany had suspended operations at the close of the fiscal year, 
it would have had these materials to sell. and the proceeds 
would have gone towards extipguisbing the liabili- 
ties, aud instead of there being a deficit of $1,264,118 in 
the ‘floating assets’—the working capital of the enterprise 
as distinguished from its fixed capital —there would have 
been a surplus of $1,027,222. It is difficult to see how the 
‘* floating debt” which the Tribune finds a * serious draw- 
back” could be got rid of uvless by keeping a million or 
more of money idle in the bank all the time for a month be- 
fore it is wanted. The interest and dividends are not due, 
and the pay-rolisand supply billscannot be reached for some 
time, and before then more money will have been earned, 
and there are two or three months’ supplies on hand. These 
latter are as much available assets as the stock of cotton in a 
factory; they would have to be bought if they were not on 
hand, and they are turned into money every day by being 
manufactured, as it were, into transportation and sold. And 
if the supplies were materials for new construction, they 
still represented money, and were an asset good against sup- 
ply bills and pay-rolls, as much so as a merchant’s or manu- 
facturer’s stock. ; 

Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informatic, 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—Extended from;Dunkirk, 
N. Y., northeast to Silver Creek, 9 miles. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—Extended from Newport News, east- 
ward 6 miles. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.— Track laid on the Can- 
non River Branch from Northfield, Minn., to Waterford, 
3 miles. 

Denver &)Rio Grande.—Track laid onthe Utah Extension 
from Gunnison, Col., westward 35 miles. 

Little Rock, Mississippi River & Tewas.—Track on the 
Onachita Division is extended from Monticello, Ark., west 
to Warren, 17 miles. 

Norfolk & Western.—Yrack is laid on the New River 
Division from New River, Va., northward 15 miles. 

Northern Pacific.—Track laid on the Little Falls & Dakota 
Branch trom Little Falis, Minn., west by south to Sauk 
Center, 36 miles. 

Salt Lake d Western.—Extended from Boulder, Utah, 
westward to Tintic, 14 miles. 

Sioux City d& Pacific.—The Nebraska Division is extended 
westward to Thatcher, Neb., 5 miles. 

Texas & St. Louis.—Extended from McGregor, Tex., 
southwest to Leon River, 12 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Union Pacific.—On the Oregon Short Line track is laid to 
a point one-hundred and thirty-two miles west by north from 
Gravger, Wy., an extension of 30 miles. Also from Poca- 
telle, Idaho, has been extended west to American Falls, 12 
miles. 

This is a total of 194 miles of new railroad, making 5,473 
miles thus far this year, against 3,115 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1881, 2,631 miles in 1880, 1.273 
miles in 1879, 947 miles in 1878, 845 miles in 1877, 1,145 


miles in 1876, 594 miles in 1875, 913 miles in 1874, 1,966 
miles in 1873, and 8,372 miles in 1872. 


CHICAGO RAIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the week end- 

ing July 29 for the past three years have been: 
1880. 1881. 1882. 

Years Sel catenins 34,371 59,370 19,634 

Thus the shipments this year were but one-third what 
they were last, and were 40 per cent. less than in 1880. The 
shipments this year were also 3,154 tons (14 per cent.) less 
than the week before, and were the smallest that have been 
made in the time that the records have been kept—since 
1878. Partly estimating this year’s business, the July ship- 
ments for four successive years, and the shipments for the 
seven months ending with July have been: 


1879 1880 1881. 188°. 
July ee 145,788 160.187 259,253 94,440 
Seven months 1,633,950 344,766 1.628.789 1,190,169 


The shipments were swelled in 1879 and 1881 by low cut 
rates, which diverted traftic from the lakes, but the decrease 
of 40 per cent. since 1880 is caused solely by a decrease of 
the total amount of freight to be moved, as the rate this 
year was 5 cents per 100 Ibs. lower. The receipts from these 
Chicago shipments must have been about in the proportien 
of 3204 in 1880 and $165 in 1881 to every $100 this year. 
July, it should be remembered, belonged to the last crop- 
year: at Chicago the new crop was but little felt then, and 
it will not be strongly felt there until September, when the 
new spring wheat begins to come forward. The smallest 
shipments in any month previous to last July were 115,322 
tons last May. 

For the seven months ending with July the shipments this 

year were 438,620 tons (27 per cent.) less than last vear, 
154,597 tons (11!. per cent.) less than in 1880, and 443,761 
tons (27 per cent.) less than in 1879, when the shipments for 
the seven months were nearly the same as last year, This 
year includes the months of largest and smallest shipments 
yet recorded. 
_ Of the shipnfents of the week ending July 29 the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk carried 3.5 per cent., the Michigan Central 
22, the Lake Shore 17.2, the Fort Wayne 34.9, the Pan- 
handle 7.9, and the Baltimore & Ohio 14.5 per cent. Thus 
the two Vanderbilt roads had 39.2 per cent. of the whole 
and the two Pennsylvania roads 42.8. The share of the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk is phenomenally small; that of the 
Baltimore & Ohio much larger than usual. 

For the week ending Aug. 5 the shipments eastward billed 
at Chicago (not including those from points west billed 
through Chicago) were 19,269 tons, against 49,028 tons in 
the corresponding week of last year, and 19,309 tons in the 
previous week of this year. Though there is a decrease of 
40 tons from the previous week, the shipients still are 
larger than in any other week for seven weeks. Of the total 
decrease of 29,759 tons from the previous year, 18,848 tons 
were grain and 6,970 were flour. But thereis also a decrease 
of 38 per cent. in provisions. Several establishments which 
usually pack heavily in the summer have this vear closed 
for want of hogs. 

CHuicaGo, BURLINGTON & Quincy NET EARNINGS as re- 
ported for June show the enormous decrease of $604,590, 
or 54 per cent., from the net earnings of June last year. This 
is due almost wholly to a decrease in gross earnings, the 
working expenses having increased but $§,252—less than 1 
per cent. 

The conclusion that might be drawn from this alone as to 
the general prospects of the road would be grossly erroneous. 
The immense difference is due to the fact that June was an 
extraordinarily favorable month last year and an extraor- 
dinarily unfavorable one this year (for June). In 1881 
June earnings were $517,377 (34 per cent.) above the aver? 
age of the half year: in 1882 they were $93,760 (6 per cent.) 
below the average. Last year the bad weather earlier forced 
back the marketing of produce till June; this year 
the light crops had chiefly gone ‘out before’ that 
month. It is seldom that so great a change occurs in cor- 
responding months of successive years. That the great 
decrease of June was an exception may be known by the 
fact that in spite of it for the half-year ending with June 
there is an increase of $57,068 (* per cent.) in gross earn- 
ings, and the decrease in net earnings was but $267,431, or 
about one-haif the decrease in net earnings in June. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is a great corn road, 
and a very large proportion of the corn is usually marketed 
in the summer months. It and the other roads which carry 
much corn, such as the Rock Island, the Illinois Central, and 
the Chicago & Alton, are likely to feel this iack of corn to 
carry in July, August and September as well as in June 
though not so much probably, because last year the Jung 
shipments were exceptional. But before this time they have 
begun to feel the winter-wheat shipments, which last year 
were light, and the Burlington will by next month be carry- 
ing the heavy spring wheat crops of Nebraska, which will 
tend to offset the lack of corn. And taking the crop year as 
a whole, there is no doubt that there will be much more of 
everything than last year in the district which this road 
serves: though the corn crop may be much less than an av- 
erage, it still promises to be much larger than last year. 

JuLY EARNINGS so far reported show an increase of about 
9 per cent., while there has been an increase of 12!¢ per 
cent. in mileage. The average earnings per mile decreased 
from 3506 to 5490. Many Northwestern roads 
reporting are not likely to show any considerable 
improvement in earnings until the spring wheat begins to 
come forward, but lines south of Chicago are already show- 
ing the effect of the winter wheat movement and will prob- 
ably reflect it decidedly in their August earnings. But it must 
be remembered that these same roads had much corn to carry 
last year, and can have but little now until near the end of 
the year, however the crop may turn out. 











THE GRAIN MOVEMENT shows a marked decrease since 
July, the Northwestern receipts for the first week of 
August (so far as reported) being about a third less than in 
the last week of July. The high prices made by a “ corner” 
in July seemed to stimulate shipments then. Still the receipts 
of wheat are very large—would have been very large in 
any year; but the corn receipts are extremely small, and 
at this time they are usually very large. Baltimore continues 
to feel the new crop more than any other place, showing 
some increase last week over the week before, and Phila- 
delphia also shows a considerable gain over earlier weeks, 
They profit most by the movement of winter wheat, and as 
there is little corn to be moved, they may be expected to 
compare very favorably with New York until the spring 
wheat begins to come forward, or even longer. 


CaNaL Rates have advanced slightly during the past 
week, and are now reported as 5! cents a bushel for corn 
and 5%4 for wheat from Buffalo to New York. Lake rates 
are unchanged at 2% cents for corn and 3 for wheat from 
Chicago or Milwaukee to Buffalo. The shipments are 
nearly all wheat now. Ocean rates have fallen off, late 
quotations being 4°;d. per bushel from New York to Liver 
pool by steam. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Few Remarks on Railroad Accidents: by Clement E. 
aces Third e dition. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
0. 

This pamphlet is largely a compilation of articles written 
by the author for the English Mechanic and the Railway 
Engineer. The first chapter contains a summary of the 
action of the British Parliament on the matter of railway 
accidents, and of the causes of such accidents as indicated 
by the Board of Trade reports. Chapter I. is a brief his- 
tory of railroad brakes and their introduction on British 
railroads, and an account of the Board of Trade regulations, 
of the experiments made and of the general contest over 
rival brakes which has now been carried on for so many 
years in Great Britain. Chapter III. is devoted to the re- 
sponsibility of ‘‘ railway servants” under the law for acci- 
dents caused by their mistakes. It would be well for some 
American railroad managers and others to read this chap- 
ter. The author says that ‘‘it has always been the custom, 
whenever an accident happens, for the companies to try to 
place all the blame upor. some servant, in order that he may 
be punished, and that the responsible officers who are really 
to blame for neglecting to provide proper appliances may 
escape scot free.” A very flagrant example of this is men- 
tioned of a ‘‘ driver” of an engine which came into collision 
with a standing train on the Caledonian Railway, chiefly in 
consequence of the Clark & Webb chain brake failing to act 
when required. The man, who had for 33 years held an 
unimpeachable character for carefulness, attention to duty, 
and sobriety, was tried and actually sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment. The author of the pamphlet and 
others interested theniselves in his case and had the term 
commuted to two months, and ultimately he was reinstated 
as an engine-driver. It seems to be the general impression 
here, as well as in England, that if an accident is caused by 
an innocent mistake, the person who made it ought to be 
punished by imprisonment. It should be kept in mind, as 
pointed out by the Justice at the Leeds Assizes, that ‘‘ an 
error of judgment, a simple mistake, or an accident, is not 
sufficient to sustain an indictment of ‘manslaughter.’ Be- 
fore such a verdict can be returned it is necessary that the 
negligence shall be of that serious character known as gross, 
culpable, or criminal negligence ” 

Chapter IV. of Mr. Stretton’s pamphlet is a description of 
the Sykes’ system of signals, which is an electrical combina- 
tion of the block and interlocking apparatus, which has been 
introduced into this country. 

The remaining portion of the book gives Westinghouse’s 
diagram for calculating the efficiency of brakes in stopping 
trains, a description of the distinguished brake, some comw- 
ments on universal brake couplings, stoppages of traffic by 
accident and the relative number of first, second and third- 
class passengers on British railroads. 

The pamphlet treats of a subject on which it is possible to 
make a very excellent book and one which is much needed. 
Mr. Stretton’s work is, however, very incomplete, fragmen- 
tary and what might be expected from putting together a 
number of newspaper articles. 





Transportation in Congress. 

In the Senate on the 4th: 

The following measures were passed: House bill, granting 
the right of way to the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley 
Railroad Company across the Niobrara Military Reservation 
in Nebraska, and restoring portions of the reservation to the 
public domain. Senate bill for a bridge over the St. Croix 
river, between Calais, Maine, and St. Stephen, New Bruns! 
wick. 


General Qailroad Wews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Boston & New York Air Line, special meeting, in Middle 
town, Conn., Sept. 13, to vote on the proposed lease of the 
road to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Company. 

Rochester & Pittsburgh, special meeting, at the com 
pany’s office in New York city, Aug. 28, at 2 p. m., to vote 
upon the question of issuing $5,000 ,000 additional stock. 

Railroad Conventions, 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold 
its summer meeting in Denver, Col., beginning Aug. 19. 

The Nationul Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will hold its next meeting , pursuant to adjournment, 
in Montreal, Sept. 19. : 

The Master Car-Painters’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Chicago, beginning Sept. 20. 
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The Master Car-Builders’ Association will meet in con- 
=" pursuant to adjournment, on Oct. 10; at Niagara 

alls, 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Cleveland d& Pittsburgh, (leased to Pennsylvania Com- 
pany), 154 per cent., quarterly, payable Sept. 1. Transfer 
books close Aug. 10. 

Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf, 4 per cent., semi-annual, on 
preferred stock, payable Aug. 15. 

Richmond d& Danville, 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
Aug 15. Transfer books close Aug. 11. 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Galveston, Houston d& Henderson road was sold in 
Galveston, Tex., Aug. 1, under foreclosure of the first mort- 
gage, and bought for $460,000 by James A. Baker, Agent 
for Jay Gould and Kussell Sage, trustees. The sale was 
made subject to receiver’s debts and other liens amounting 
to about $375,000. The road extends from Galveston, 
Tex., to Houston, 50 miles, and is important as the link con- 
necting the railroad system of Texas with its chief sea- 
port. The bonded debt amounted to $1,500,000. The sale 
cannot be confirmed until the fall term of the Court. 

The Texas Trunk road was sold at sheriff’s sale in Dallas, 
Tex , Ang. 1, and bought for $2.500 by D. R. Sortwell, of 
Boston, and associates. In addition to the nominal price 
paid the purchasers assume liens amounting to about 
Zone The road is completed from Dallas to Kaufman, 
35 miles. 

The Muncy Creek road was sold in Hughesville, Pa., Aug. 
%, by the trustees under the mortgage, and bougbt for 
$5,000 by the agent of the bondholders. The road extends 
from Hall’s, Pa., to Hughesville, 61/ miles. The bonded 
debt is reported at $180,000. 

Master Car-Builders’ Association—Committee on 
Car Wheels. 

Mr. Adams, of the Boston & Albany Railroad,has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee of the Master Car-Build- 
ers’ Association to report on the cost of service of steel-tired 
whee!s ascompared with chilled cast-iron and paper wheels, re- 
quests master car-builders to send him reports of the service 
of car-wheels, and any other information which may be of 
assistance to him in making a comparison of their relative 
cost and safety. His address is F. D. Adams, Allston, Mass. 
As the October meeting is only two months off, the more 
promptly such reports are sent, the greater will be their use- 
fulness to the committee. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlunta & West Point.—The following circular, dated 
July 25, announces officially a change already noted: 

‘Mr. W. P. Orme having declined a re-election as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of this company on account of ill health, 
Mr. D. W. Appler has this day been elected to fill these 
offices. All communications appertaining to the Secretary 
and Treasurer’s departments of this company will hereafter 
be addressed to the latter.” 


Bradford & Oil City Air Line.—The directors of this new 
company are: Nathan Bushnell, J. M. Fuller, Thomas J. 
Melvin, A. I. Wilcox, Bradford, Pa.: Wm. Dent, Brookland, 
Pa.: A. N. Cole, Wellsville, N. Y.: Cornelius S. Bushnell, 
New Haven, Conn.: C. H. Bush, Westfield, Mass.; D. D. 
Warren, Springfield, Mass. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Myr. George H. Heaf- 
ford has been appointed Assistant General Passenger Agent. 
He was recently General Eastern Agent of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, and was at one time 
on the Missouri Pacific, but received his training largely in 
the general offices of the Chicago & Northwestern. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The office of Mr. A. B. Garner, 
Purchasing Agent, has been removed from Colorado Springs 
to Rooms 1 and 2, Union Depot. Denver, Col. All invoices, 
bills of lading, etc., and correspondence pertaining to busi- 
ness with his department should be addressed accordingly . 

Indiana, Bloomington d& Western.—Mr. Ford Woods has 
been appointed Assistant General Freight Agent, with 
office in Springfield, O., and will have charge of the freight 
traffic of the Obio Division. 

Middletown & Crawford.—At the annual meeting, last 
week, the fellowing directors were chosen: R. M. Crosby, 
Samuel Robeson, Alexander Thompson, Crawford, N. Y.; 
Albert Bull, E. M. Madden, H. R. Wilcox, Middletown. N.Y.: 
Thomas C. Platt, Owego, N. Y.; George R. Blanchard, E. 8. 
Bowen, Robert Harris, H. J. Jewett, A. R. Macdonough, 
B. W. Spencer, New York. The board elected H. J. Jewett 
President; G. R. Blanchard, Vice-President; B. W. Speneer, 
Treasurer: E. 
road is controlled by the Erie. 

Milwaukee & Northern.—The full list of the ofticers of this 
road, which was worked by the Wisconsin Central up to 
Aug. 1, is as follows: President, Guido Pfister: Vice-Presi- 
dent, James C. Spencer; Secretary, E. Warriner; Treasurer, 
John C. Spencer; Auditor, Robert Toombs; General Super- 
intendent, C. F. Dutton; General Freight Agent, J. J. Col- 


man; General Ticket Agent, F. P. Reagan: Master Me-| any cause, the estimated weights will govern. 


chanic, H. M. Aldrich; Road-Master, J. H. James; Train 
Despatcher, F. D. Tucker. 

Missouri Pacific.—Mr. J. B. Wadleigh has been appointed 
Division Freight Agevt of the lines in Texas, with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth, and will have direct charge of the 
freight business originating at points south of Texarkana 
and Denison. 

Ohio Southern.—Mr. David R. Ennis, late Assistant Super- 
intendent, has been appointed Superintendent, with office in 
Springfield, Ohio. 

St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain.—At the yearly meet- 
ing in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Aug. 9, the old directors were re- 
elected, except Wm. P. Fairbanks was substituted for Wm, 
H. Rhawn, who declined a re-election. The board elected 
Horace Fairbanks President; Franklin Fairbanks, Vice- 
President; Wm. P. Fairbanks, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Silver City, Deming & Pacific.—Mr. J. P. Whitney, of 
Boston, is President of thiscompany. Mr. E. G. Shields 
is Chief Engineer, with office at Silver City, New Mexico. 

Southeastern, of Canada.—The board has elected Bradley 
Barlow President; Duncan McIntyre, Vice-President: A. B. 
Chaffee, Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. McIntyre is Vice- 
President of the Canadian Pacific Company. 

Southern Pacific Leased Lines.—At the annual meetings 
in Sau Francisco last week, the following officers were 
chosen for this company’s leased and _ controlled lives: 
Los Angeles & San Diego—Directors, Leland Stamford, 
Charles F. Crocker, N. T. Smith, J. L. Willeutt, E. H. Mil- 
ler, Jr.; N. T. Smith, Treasurer; J. L. Wilicutt, Secretary. 
Market Street.—Directors, Leland Stanford, Charles 
Crocker, C. P. Huntingdon, N. T. Smith, J. L. Willcutt: 
President, Leland Stanford; Vice-President, Charles Crocker : 
Secretary, J. L. Willeutt: Treasurer, N. T. Smith. Mis- 
sion Bay Bridge.—Directors, Leland Stanford, Charles 
Crocker, C. P. Huntingdon, J. L. Willeutt, N. T. Smith; 
President, Leland Stanford: Vice-President, Charles 
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Crocxer; Secretary, J. L. Willcutt; Treasurer, N. T. Smith. 
Monterey.—Directors, Charles Crocker, Charles F, Crocker, 
W. V. Huntington, J. L. Willeutt, N. T. Smith; President, 
Charles Crocker; Vice-President, Charles T. Crocker; Sec- 
retary, J. L. Wilicutt; Treasurer, N. T. Smith. Potrero & 
Bay View.—Directors, Leiand Stanford, Charles Crocker, 
W. V. Huntington, J. L. Willeutt, N. 1. Smith: President, 
Leland Stanford; Vice-Presidenc, W. V. Huntington: Sec- 
J. L. Willeutt; Treasurer, N. T. Smith. 


Stockton d& Amador.—The directors of this company are: 
Frank T. Baldwin, E. 8. Holden, R. K. Reid, E. R. Siock- 
well, T. C. Walker. The office is in Stockton, Cal. The 
officers are: E. 8S. Hoiden, President; Frank T. Baldwin, 
Vice-President: R. K. Reid, Secretary. 


Topeka, Salina & Western.—Mr. Thomas Appleton is ap- 
pointed Acting Chief Engineer, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan. He was recently Chief Engineer of the Lea- 
venworth, Topeka & Southwestern road. 

- PERSONAL. 

—Mr. W. F. Ellis has resigned his position as Chief En- 

gineer of the Connotton Valley road. 





—Mr. E. W. Poorman, Master Mechanic of the Connotton 
Valley Railroad, has resigned his position. 


—It isreported that Col. A. W. Soper, formerly General 
Superintendent of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, 
and now General Manager of the Wagner Sleeping Car 
Company, has been offered the management of the Texas & 
St. Louis road. 


—Mr. E. H. Winans, an old business man and contractor, 
died in Adrian, Mich., Aug. 4. He was born at Catskill, N. 
Y., in 1800, and came to Michigan in 1837. He built the 
first sections of the Michigan Southern Railroad from Monroe 
to Hillsdale, and also a portion of the Michigan Central. 


—Mr. Jonathan Godfrey, for many years a merchant and 
manutacturer well known in New York and Connecticut. 
died at his home in Southport, Conn., Aug. 3, aged 84 
years. He was one of the first directors of the New York & 
New Haven Company. and served in the board for 16 
years. 


—Col. George N. Perkins, of Norwich, Conn., for 40 years 
Treasurer of the Norwich & Worcester Railroad, was 34 
years old on Saturday. In spite of the fact that he bas been 
in active service for about 75 years, Colonel Perkins is daily 
at his office, and works with the faithfulness and accuracy 
of a man of middle age. 


—Mr. H. G. Angle, formerly of Cedar Rapids, LL, who 
has been living at the Grand Pacific Hotel with his family 
for some months, died of hemorrhage of the lungs Aug. 6. 
Mr. Angle was known as a railroad contractor, and as the 
inventor of a compound rail, which he never succeeded in 
introducing, in spite cf his very energetic efforts, 


—Mr. Robert 8. Hollins, who died at his residence in Bal- 
timore, July 31, aged 85 years, was born in England, but 
came to Baltimore at an early age. He was chosen Secre- 
tary of the Northern Central (then the Baltimore & Susque- 
hanna) Company in 1835, and continued to hold that office 
until 1577, when he resigned on account of his advanced 
age. 


—Gen. Gouverneur K. Warren died in Newport, R. L, 
Aug. 8, aged 52 years. He graduated from West Point in 
1850, and from that time until bis death served in the 
Engineer Corps of the United States army, except for four 
years during the war, when he was in the field as Colonel, 
Brigadier General and finally Major General of Volunteers. 
General Warren had been employed at different times on the 
surveys of the Mississippi, the Missouri and other rivers. in 
the construction of the Rock Island biidge over the Missis- 
sippi ; on’ the commissions on the St. Louis Bridge, the New- 
port & Cincinnati Bridge over the Obio and the Interna- 
tional Bridge at Buffalo. He was also one of the commis 
sion to examine the Union Pacific road after its completion. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Southwestern Railway Association. 

Commissioner J. W. Midgley, of the Southwestern Rail- 
way Association, has just issued the following circular in re- 
gard to actual and estimated weights: 

* The attention of agents and others is again called to the 
rule adopted by the roads in this Association in regard to 
the weight at which freight should be way-billed. Refer- 
ence is especially had to business destined to the Missouri 
River and beyoad which originates east of the Mississippi 


S. Bowen, General Superintendent. The | River and Chicago. 


“Weights shown ou the way-bills of connecting roads 
must not be accepted unless they are known to be correct. 
Whenever the actual! weight of car-lots of agricultural im- 
plements or wagons is not ascertained from the track scales 
at the point of reception by the roads in this Association, 
such cars will be billed out at 28,000 pounds per car. In 
the case of car-lots of other freight, when not weighed from 
i The cars 
should then be weighed at the terminal stations on the Mis- 
souri River, and proper corrections made. Gross weights 
will be charged on canned goods, coffee, sugar, syrup, molas- 
ses, etc. The contents of cars containing beer, soap, and 
other package freight should be ascertained by careful ex- 
amination and count before the cars are delivered to con- 
necting lines or are switched to side tracks for consignee.” 

Texas Passenger Rates. 

On Aug. 1 the new Texas law, limiting passengers to three 
cents per mile, went into effect. The law is very stringent 
in its terms, prescribing a penalty of #50 for every over- 
charge, no matter how small the amount. The companies 
generally are complying with the law and making their 
rates to correspond as closely as possible, although the 
fractional rates will cause some trouble, as five-cent pieces 
are the smallest eoins in general circulation in Texas. 
Some of the roads gre arranging for a supply of one-cent 
pieces. 

It is understood that must of the Jines will do away with 
all excursion, mileage and other special ticket>, and will 
charge only the uaiform three cents a mile 

st. Louis Bridge. 

During the month of July there passed over the Bt. Louis 
Bridge 15,000 passenger cars: 22,931 freight cars, of which 
14.127 were loaded and 8,804 empty; 27,000 cars of gravel, 
ete., for construction purposes; total, 64,931 cars, an aver- 
age of 2,095 cars a day. | 

New Mexico and Arizona Freight Rates. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Company announces a | 
reduction in rates from the Missouri River to Southern Paci- | 
tic points between Deming and Yuma of 5 cents per 100 Ibs. 
on first, second and third classes; 2 cents on fourth, and 3 | 
cents on fifth-class freight This action is said to be taken 
in consequence of the recent change by which Council Bluffs 
and Kansas City rates were made the same as Omaha 
rates. 
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Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Seven months ending July 31 : 
188”. 












1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Atch., Top. & 8. F. $7,887,718 $6,402,839 I. $1,484,870 23.2 
Bur., Ced. R.& No. 1.489.674 1,171,383 I. 318,291 27.2 
Central lowa...... 637,758 479,169 1 158,589 33.1 
Central Pacific..... 14,196,568 12,789,271 I. 1,407,297 11.0 
Ches. & Ohio..... 1,705,950 1,521,219 I. 184,721 12.1 
Chi, & Alton....... 4.1 3,922,163 1. 180,124 4.6 
Chi. & Eastern IIl.. 885.596 I. T9653 9.0 
Chi, Mil. & St. P... 10,605,000 8,687,507 I. 1,917,493 22.1 
Chi. & Northwest... 12,551,051 11,025,755 I. 1, 13.8 
Chi., St. P.. M. & O. 2,560,498 2.067,129 I. Mig 23.9 
Cin. ,1.,8t.L.& C. 1,419,651 1,286,413 I 23 10.4 
C..N. O. & Tex. P. 1.370.026 . s Lu 15.4 
Clev.,Akron & Col. 274.917 1. mH 17.9 
Col., H. Vy. & Tol.. 1,489,722 1. M6 210 
Denver & R.G... . 3,647,430 I. ‘ 17.5 
Grand Trunk....... 6,159,934 I. 7 064 1.3 
Great Westera..... 2,816,441 D. 156,042 5.2 
Han. & St. Jo...... 1,088,625 D 121,407 10.0 
H.,E. & W. Tex.. 143,605 1. 65,074 8.3 
Ill. Cen., Il. lines.. 3,821,808 3.615,693 1. 208,115 5K 

Iowa lines........ 1,039,198 959,519 1, 79,679 83 
Ind., Bloom. & W.. 1,358,507 73 °~«1 15.7354 Oo” 
Long Island... ..... 1,201,091 1. 145,850 13.5 
Louisy . & Nashville me 828,399 153.2 
Mil, L. S. & West 304,565 I 186,973 61.3 





Mo. Pacific lines: 














Central Branch. 440,272 42.102 DD. 101,830 18.8 
Int. & Gt. No... 1,539,814 1,339,825 I 199,980 14.9 
Mo., Kan. & Tex. 3,120,661 2.779.799 1. 340,862 12.6 
Mo. Pacific.... .. 3,949,587 3,601,743 1. 347 97 
St.L...ron M.&So. 3,746,822 3.868.941 D. 3.2 
Tex. & Pacific... 2,430,039 2,060,509 1, 17.9 
Mobile & Ohio.... . 1,024,125 1.°53,447 D. 18.3 
N.Y. &N. England 1,848,569 1,487,818 I. 24.2 
Northern Pacific... 3,265,281 1.692,494 1. 92.9 
Ohio Central....... 541,558 330.017 1. 63.8 
Or. Ry. & Nav. Co.. 2.665.800 2,183,703 1. 22.1 
Net earnings..... 1,226,570 988.778 1. 24.0 
Peoria, Dee. & Ev. 440,903 336,185 1. 104,718 312 


St.L., A. & T. H., 





Main Line..... 702,567 835,089 D. 132,522 15.9 

Belleville Line. . 456,751 $14,930 TI. 41.821 10.1 
St. L.& San Fran.. 1.832,462 1.71 1. 118,458 69 
St. P.. Minn. & M. 4,484,330 2 335 I. %.148.562 92.0 
Scioto Valley... .. 279.614 2 IL. 75,578 37.0 
Tol.. Cin. & St. L 509.807 I. 168,102 49,2 
Union Pacific...... 15,400,000 .000 1. 1,910,000 14,2 
Wabash, St. L.& P. 8,830,085 7.359,017 TI. 1,471,068 © 20.0 
Wisconsin Central. 1,007,364 739.692 I. 27672 262 


Six months ending June 30 ; 








Chi., Bur. & Quincy. $9,155,615 57.068 0.6 
Net earnings..... %.890,512 267.431 6.5 

St. Paul & Duluth. 390,72" 96,353 32.7 

South Carolina ... DTK 322 6.207 1. 
Month of June; 

Chi.,Bur. & Quincey. $1,437,164 32,083,802 D. SY6,638 20.4 
Net earnings..... 516,124 1.121.014 DPD. 604,890 54.0 

St. Paul & Duluth. #4,780 Lien pot ie tn a 

South Carolina. . 60.574 59,542 1. 1,022 1.7 


Month of July: 
Atch., Top. & 8. 8. $1,087,000 


Bur ,C. R. & N 198,275 3.8 
Central Iowa....... 91,587 3.2 
Central Pacitic 2,020,000 4 
Ches. & Ohio..... 306.831 5 
Chi. & Alton..... 671,537 ), 7 
Chi. & Eastern [!.. 150,739 ) 5 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk 135,882 17.0 


Chi.. Mil. & St. P. . 1,465,000 
«ni. & Northwest,.. 2,025,736 
Chi. St. P,,.Minn.& O 


0 
Cin. Ind. St.L.&Chi 3 
Cin..N.O.& Tex.Pac 5.7 
Cleve.,Akron & Col. 32.:2 
Col ,Hock.V. & Tol. 3 
Denver & R.G.... ) 9.6 


Detroit, Lan. & No. 
E. Tenn.. Va. & Ga 
Evensv'e & T. H... 
G, B., Win. & St. P 
Hann. & St. Jo.... 
Hous., E. & W. Tex. 
Hl. Cent., U1. lines.. 
Iowa lines ...... 133.773 
Ind..Bloom.& West 206,072 
Long Island.. 279 
Louis. & Nashville. 
Mil.. Lake S. & W.. 
Mo. Pacific lines: 
Central Branch.. 57,960 
Int. & Gt. No... 196,856 
Mo., Kan. & Tex 482.334 
Mo. Pacific ...... 734.008 
St.L.. Iron M.& 8. 
Tex. & Pacific 
Mobile & Ohio.... 
N.Y. & N. England 
Northern Pacific, .. 
Ohio Central....... 
Ohio Southern..... 
Oregon R. & N. Co. 
Net earnings .... 
Peo., Dec. & Evans. 
8. L., A. &T H.. 
Van Line.,., -,. 
Belleville Line 
St. L. & San Fran. 
St.P., Minn. & Man. 
Scioto Valiey...... 
Tol., Cin. & St. L. 
Union Pacific .... 
Wab., St. L. & P... 
Wisconsin Central. 
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We are indebted to the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle's advance sheet for a number of the figures given 
above. 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending July 20 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past six years : 

-Northwestern shipments. 






Year Northwestern P. ec. by Atlant 
‘ receipts. Total. By rail. rail. receipts 

1877... 2.9 2 340.916 11.4 245 

1878 . + 894 1,533,150 30.8 

1879.... 4.799.103 1,670,595 34.8 

1880 6,074,774 1,773,891 29.2 

1881.... 6.72 3 5,095, 208 2,121,597 41.6 

1882 ... 6,917,728 4,740,417 1,768,028 37.3 





The receipts of the Northwestern markets for the week 
were very large—nearly 3 per cent. more than last year, 
and larger than in the corresponding week of any previous 
year except 1880,when they were the largest ever known in 
any week of any year. The increase over the previous 
week was 1,800,000 bushels, and over the first week of July 
5,031,000 bushels, and the receipts are the largest since 
Sept, 10 of last year. There were only four weeks last vear 
after barvest when these receipts were exceeded. The in 
crease over the previous week is in wheat aud oats, and the 
wheat seceipts are larger thanin 1880 even, and perhaps 
the largest ever known. They were chiefly at Chicago, St 
Louis and Toledo, The two latter places receive wheat al- 
most exciusively, and Chicago receives little but wheat 
now, it coming from Kansas, Missouri, Central Ihinois, and 
even from St. Louis itself. 

The sbipments of these markets were smaller than in any 
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corresponding week since 1878, but were a fifth more than 
the week before, 150 per cent. more than the first week of 
July, and the largest since last October. The rail shipments 
were very nearly as large as in 1880, and were exceeded in 
no other year except last year, when the rate was 40 per 
cent. lower. The earnings from these grain shipments must 
have been about at the rate of $139 this year for every 
$100 last. These shipments are felt most by the more 
southerly lines. Though a good deal of grain is received 
at Chicago, the rail shipments thence are smal]. The ship- 
ments by the Mississippi River were 365,009 bushels, or 
7.7 percent. of the whole. 

The Atlantic receipts were smaller than in apy corre- 
sponding week since 1877, and 2814 per cent. less than last 
year, and very little more than half as great as in 1880 
Stocks for home consumption seem to have been so reduced 
that the interior is taking an uvusual amount of grain now; 
but there has not been time yet for the large Northwestern 
receipts to be felt at Atlantic ports; still their receipts 
were 1,869,000 bushels (70 per cent.) more than the week 
before, and 125 per cent. more than in the first week of 
July, and were the largest since last September. Wheat 
made up 85 per cent. of the Atlantic receipts, but 571¢ per 
cent, of the Northwestern receipts. Substantially all the 
corn seems required for domestic cor:umption, and that at 
places west of the seaboard, for the corn receipts at Atlantic 
ports were but 270,624 bushels (against 2,865,000 last year), 
though atthe Northwestern markets they were 1,800,000 
bushels. 

Of the Northwestern receipts for the week, Chicago had 
44.1 per cent., St. Louis 27.3, Toledo, 15.1, Cleveland, 3.9, 
Peoria, 3.9, Milwaukee 3.6, Detroit 1.9, and Duluth 0.2 per 
cent. 

Of the increase of 1,302,000 bushels over the previous 
week, 553,000 bushels were at Toledo, 417,000 at Chicago, 
and 243,000 at St. Louis. The gain at Toledo is enormous, 
more than 100 per cent. over the previous week, and nearly 
300 per cent. over its average for the first balf of this year, 
and also larger than in any week since October, 1880. Its 
receipts were nearly all wheat, and doubtless nearly all 
came from the lines of the Wabash in Illinois and Missouri, 
and from Kansas and St. Louis by way of the Wabash, 
which has probaply profited more than any other single road 
by thisearly wheat movement. 

Of the Atlantic receipts, New York had 40.3 per cent., 
Baltimore 26.4, Philadelphia 10.6, Montreal 8, New Or- 
leans 7.3, Boston 7,1, aud Portland 0.3 per cent. All places 
make gaims over the previous week, Baltimore 103 per 
cent., Philadelphia 65 per cent., Montreal 125 per cent., 
New York 31 per cent. New Orleans, which had no re- 
ceipts the week before this week had 331,632 bushels, which 
are its largest receipts for a year, with one exception, and 
nine-tentbs of its receipts were wheat. 

Of the exports from these ports this week (3,006,951 
bushels), 54 per cent. went from New York, 24.5 from Bal- 
timore, 7.2 from Montreal, 7 from New Orleans, 6 from 
Philadelphia, and 1.3 from Boston. New Orleans had made 
no exports before for three weeks, and its exports in this 
week ending July 29 equal those for tne sixteen weeks next 
preceding. They were nearly all wheat, and icdicate the 
resumption of the export movement from that port, which 
can be conveniently reached from most of the winter-wheat 
country except Michigan. 

For the week ending Aug. 2 exports from Atlantic ports 
were 3,514,38§ bushels of grain and 84,070 barrels of flour, 
against 4,240,467 bushels of grain and 64,158 barrels of 
flour in the corresponding week of last: year. The exports 
last week are very much greater than before this year, fully 
three times the average. 

For the week ending Aug. 5 receipts 
Chicago and Milwaukee were: 


and shipments at 








--——-Receipts.—_——. ———-Shipments.——. 

1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 
Chicago........ 2,701,972 3,450,056 2,729,556 3,646,664 
Milwaukee ..... 113:990 "245,037 47.733 214,091 
eR 2,824,962 3,695,093 2,777,289 3,860,755 


The receipts were 31 per cent. and the shipments 39 per 
cent. less than last year; compared with the previous week 
of this year there was a decrease of 493,000 bushels (15 per 
cent.) in receipts, but an increase of nearly 10 per cent. in 
shipments. 

or this week ending Aug. 5 receipts and shipments at 
Buffalo were: 





--- —Receipts.-—— -——-Shipments.—— 

1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 
By rail...... - _ 560,500 1,571,700 843,800 502,055 
By water........ 1,597,000 827,700 1,182,500 1,416,410 
| See 2,157,500 2,399,400 2,026,300 1,918,465 


The rail receipts were about 38 per cent. of the whole this 
year, against 651¢ percent. last. The rail shipments were 
41% per cent. of the whole this year, and but 26 per cent. 
last. 

For this week ending Aug. 5 receipts at four Eastern 
ports were: 


Bushels: New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total. 

1882.. .. 2,162,725 393,706 579.550 1,618,066 4,754,047 
1881..... 3,333,603 257,058 744.200 1,068,976 5,403,837 
1880 .... 3,842,874 571,124 810,900 1,998,126 7.223.024 

P. c. of total: 

882 - 45.5 83 12.2 34.0 100.0 
1881 617 4.7 13.8 19.8 100.0 
1880..... 53.% 7.9 11.2 27.7 100.0 


Philadelphia and Baltimore together have 46 2 pear cent 
of the whole this vear, against 33.6 last year and 38.9 in 
1880. This is the third week of very large receipts at Balti 
more, which are the more striking because they come after 
six months of extraordinarily small receipts at that port. 
All but about 3 yd cent. of its receipts were wheat, of which 
it received nearly as much as New York, but not one-tenth 
as much flour. 

Of the New York receipts, 313,900 bushels (1414 per cent.) 
was by canal this year, against 1,241,600 (37 per cent.) last 
year. 

Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts. 


For the week ending Aug. 7, receipts were : 





Chicago: 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
Grain, bush..... 3,444,115 3,652,157 3,385,060 2,307,193 
Flour, bbls. ..... 41,579 52,324 118,455 46,825 
Hogs, No ........ 55,906 92,558 105,760 62,998 

Milwaukee; 

Grain, bush...... 153,480 130,250 238,317 90,045 
Flour, bbls....... 37,721 45,582 75,331 57,050 
Hogs, No......... 1,641 3,344 5,037 7,727 


The grain receipts at Chicago were very much less than 
the week before, when they were very large, and were 30 
ws cent. less than in the corresponaing week of last year. 

his is due wholly to the falling off in corn. The wheat re- 
ceipts were 154 per cent. more than last year, and about 50 
per cent. more than m 1879 and 1880, which were great 
wheat years ; but the corn receipts were 64 per cent. less 
than last year. 

Reducing flour to bushels, the receipts of flour and grain 
at the two places for the week were : 


1879. 1889. 1881. 1882. 
Bushels.... 3,945,445 $,222,884 4,495,414 2,864,585 
This year the receipts are 36 per cent. less than last year, 
32 per cent. less than in 1880, and 2714 per cent. less than in 


2 Sewer eee FF 1,860,747 D. 6,509 0. 3 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. 720,666 679,519 I. 41,147 5.9 
State Line & Sullivan. 31,985 34,268 D. 2,283 6.7 


Coal Movement. 
Anthracite tonnages for the seven months ending July 29 


are reported as follows, the tonnage in each case being only 
that originating on the line to which it is credited: 


1882. 81. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Phila. & Reading ..... 3,574,644 3,468,836 I. 105,808 3.0 
Northern Cent., Sham- 

okin Div., and Sum- 

mit Br. B.B.......5. 644,845 545,929 I. 98,916 18.1 
Sunbury, Hazleton & 

Wilkesbarre i as 29,920 4,407 I 25,513 579.9 
Pennsylvania Cana]... 230,718 199.880 I 30,838 15.4 
Central of N. J., Le- 

high Div.. ........ . 2,521,927 2,357,728 I. 164,199 7.0 
Lehigh Valley........ 3,184,643 2,913,860 I. 270,783 9.3 
Pennsylvania & N. Y 111,010 46,785 I 64,225 137.2 
Del., Lacka. & West .. 2,413,310 2,204,480 I 208,830 9.5 


Del. & Hudson Canal 


Total anthracite. ...15,317,906 14,316.439 I. 1,001,467 7.0 
The tonnage of anthracite for the corresponding period 


for six years has been: 


ae .. 15,317,906 | 1879......... ... 13,898,662 
Serre 14,316,430 | 1878.........ccce0s . 8,498,437 
namin oesees « 21,000,280 | 1877........0.sccceee 11,509,280 


The anthracite companies made a small advance in prices 
on August 1, but it seems to have been merely nominal, and 
it is said that sales are made for the fall trade at prices be- 
low the list. The stocks of coal are increasing, and large 
dealers profess to have no fear of any considerable increase 
in prices, although the trade is fairly active for the season. 

Semi-bituminous tonnages reported for the seven months 
are as foilows : 


1882. 1881, Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Cumberland, all lines...... 567.343 1,138,612 D. 571,269 50.1 
Huntingdon & Broad Top. 156,553 124,605 I. 31,948 25.6 
East Broad Top.......... 52,613 42,941 I. 9,672 22.5 
Tyrone & Clearfield..... 1,594,141 1,376,522 1,217,619 15.8 
Bellefonte & SnowShoe. 125,145 58,693 I. 66,452 112.5 


Total semi-bituminous.. .2,495,795 2,741,873 D. 245,578 

The Clearfield strike is practicaliy at an end, and the only 
question at issue is whether the operators shall keep the new 
men they have brought in. The Cumberland strike con- 
tinues, but there are indications that it will soon be over. 

Notwithstanding the stoppage of Cumberland shipments, 
the market for semi-bituminous coals appears to be well 
supplied, and prices are not high. Several large contracts 
are reported at moderate prices, including one for 40,000 
tons of Clearfield for the Boston & Maine road at somewhat 
less than $5.50 per ton in Boston. 

The actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New 
York road for the eight months of its fiscal year from Dec. 
1 to July 29 was as follows: 





1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Anthracite... .....ccceccse- 687,296 648,687 I. 38,609 5.9 
Bituminous. . . .. ........ 231,257 278,999 D. 27,742 9.9 
WR rise ds kde s 938,553 927,686 I. 10,867 1.5 


The larger part of the anthracite comes from the Lehigh 








Valley road. Most of this coal is carried through to 
Waverly for shipment to Buffalo and points West. 
Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top road for the seven months was as follows: 
1882. 1881. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Broad Top coal..........156,553 124,605 I. 31,948 25.6 
Cumberland coal.... . 85,331 163,706 D. 78,375 47.9 
OSS Re Roe 241,884 288,311 D. 46,427 16.1 


The decrease in tonnage was entirely the result of the 
Cumberland strike, Broad Top showing a large increase. 

Shipments of Cumberland coal away from the region for 
the seven months were as follows: 





§82. 1881 Decrease.  P.«. 

Balt & Ohio R.R.......... 469,835 758,729 288,894 38.1 
Bedford Div., Pa. R.R. ... 74,842 98,534 23,692 23.9 
Ches, & Ohio Canal..... . 18,834 233,247 214,413 92.0 
355, 20d cnn 2 1,090,510 526,999 48.3 


Of the shipments from the mines this year 48,275 tons 
passed over the George’s Creek & Cumberland road, against 
48,115 tons at the same time last year. 

Bituminous tonages reported for the seven months are as 
follows: 





1882. 1881. In. or Dec. P.c. 
Barclay R.R. & Coal Co... .. 251,257 241,704I. 9,253 3.9 
Allegheny Region, Pa. R.R... 299,839 156,129 1. 143,710 92.1 
Penn and Westmoreland..... 754,135 496,126 I. 258,009 52.0 
West Penna. R.R............. 201,557 177,049 I. 24,508 13.8 
Southwest Penn. R.R......... 8.655 16,503 I. 32,152 194.8 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa, R.R.. 400,893 350,131 I. 50,762 14.5 


Total bituminous..........1.956,336 1,437,642 I. 518,694 36.1 

Although showing a large increase everywhere for the 
year, the bituminous trade in Western Pennsylvania has 
shown a reduction for two or three weeks past, which is 
probably due to the iron strike. 

The coal tonnage of the New York canals from the opening 
to the end of July was as follows: 











1882. 1881. In.orDec. P.c. 

Anthracite.......... ..........497,359 374.741 I. 122,618 31.9 
Bituminous ....... 75,990 93,945 D. 17,955 14.8 
eh eed ..573,349 468,686 I, 164,663 12.4 


The canals opened for navigation 
May 17 last year. 

Coke tonnages reported for the 
follows: 


April 11 this year and 


seven months were as 











1882. 1881. Ine.orDec. P.c. 

ey BGs sos ses caices .. 13,562 5,222 I. 8,340 160.4 
Allegheny Region, Pa. R.R. 64,045 57,906 I. 6,137 10.6 
Penn and Westmoreland.... 148,748 110,004 I. 38,744 35.2 
West Penna. R.R.... ..... 69,56 68,742 I. 822 1.2 
Southwest Penna. R. R....1,030,801 817.572 1. 213,229 26.1 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa.R R. 362.367 356,458 I 5,903 1.4 
Total coke.... ...........1,689,079 1,415,904 I. 273,175 19.3 


These tonnages are all over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
No reports are made of the river coke trade from Pittsburgh. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
seven months was as follows: 











1882. 1881, Increase. P. c. 

Anthracite. ......... » 941,801 759,192 184,609 24.4 
Semi-bituminous........ 1,967,745 1,699,719 267,026 15.8 
Bituminous...... ....... 1,705,047 1,206.041 499,006 41.4 
Rd  S eabce vanes 1,689,079 1,415,904 273,175 19.3 
Rss 9.h's aio martin ndian eee 6,303,672 5.078.856 1,224,816 24.) 


The tonnage for January was 810,571 tons; February, 


823,788; March, 1,114,894; April, 844,636; May, 1,067,- 


845; June, 859,433; July, 782,511; total, 6,303,372 tons. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, ship- 
ped in July 12,060 tons of coal, and 9,477 tons of coke. For 
the seven months to July 31, the shipments were 84,641 
tons of coal and 62,310 tons of coke, a total of 146,951 
tons. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending August 
5, were 4,623 tons over the Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
road, 657 tons delivered directly to Baltimore & Ohio road, 
and 10,920 tons over the West Virginia Central & Pitts- 
burgh road, a total of 16.200 tons. 





1879, 





Coal shipments from Pictou, Nova Scotia, for the six 


———d 
months ending June 30, were: 1882, 218,901; 1881, 141, - 
223: increase, 77,678 tons, or 55.1 per cent. 

Traffic of New York Canals, 
For the week ending July 31 the Canal Auditor reports: 
















1881. Decrease. P.c 
Tons shipped.......... : 218,907 2,325 11 
Miles cleared by boats.... 278,727 19,726 7.1 
Matias hinsxcnnsvees ~ $24,846 $282 11 
The leading articles shipped were, in tons : 
1882. 1881. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
EAEIOP 0. 5 sncicsessccessce MTS 66,856 I. 13,621 20.4 
ED cececonk<itmanewtus . 22,755 38,847 D 16,095 41.4 
Iron and iron ore......... 4 33,135 D. 5,483 17.6 
is Mists whack ae coce ons 4,954 6,299 D. 1,344 21.3 
Stone, lime and clay... .. 17,000 10,732 I. 6,268 58.6 
ERASE CPA 43,346 I. 8,350 19.2 
Sugar, molasses and coffee 339 571 D. 232 40.1 
Domestic woolens and 
DONUOME6ccicas ss 179 929 D. 760 80.9 


The lumber shipments were extraordinarily large during 
the week this year, and in all but grain the traffic is fair. 


East-Bound Rates to Montreal. 


Mr. John Porteous, General Freight Agent of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, has issued the following notice 
to connecting lines: 

“On and after Aug. 7 Chicago and East St. Louis east- 
bound rates for Montreal will be the same as to Philadel- 
phia, on which Montreal advised percentage divisions will 
apply. 

‘** Philadelphia rates from Chicago and Montreal, advised 
percentage divisions, will apply to other points authorized 
to quote Chicago rates on Montreal freight. 

‘* Chicago rates to Philadelphia, with Louisville bridge 
tolls added, will apply on Montreal freight from Louisville. 
**This notice does not cancel the advised commissions on 
cotton consigned to Montreal unless it is shipped under 
ocean bills of lading. 

‘* Any engagement at Baltimore rates will be carried out, 
provided this office is promptly advised, and such as has 
been made previous to the receipt of this notice; but such 
freight must be in transit previous to the 14th of August. 
“Toledo and Detroit rates to Philadelphia will apply on 
freight consigned to Montreal from these places, and from 
Grand Trunk Railway junction stations west of Sarnia, au- 
thorized to quote Detroit east-bound rates. 

** These rates include Montreal charges on freight under 
ocean bills of lading (grain excepted), and must be deducted 
from the inland proportion before prorating and added to 
the Grand Trunk road proportion. 

‘**The same seaboard elevator charges will be made on 
grain shipped via Montreal, for export, as advised by Com- 
missioner Fink July 24.” 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 

Car Notes. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy shops in Aurora, Ill, 
are building three chair cars for the road. They are 58 ft. 
long, 10 ft. 4 in. wide over the sills and have wrought-iron 
body-bolsters. They are furnished with two saloons, two 
toilet rooms and have 40 reclining chairs, placed in four 
rows, two on each side of the aisle. They have Miller plat- 
formas and couplers and the Westinghouse automatic brake. 

The Southern States Coal, Iron & Land Co. in its shops 
at South Pittsburgh, Tenn., is building a number of gondola 
cars for the Cincinnati, Selma & Mobile road. 

The Alabama Great Southern shops in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., are building a number of flat cars for the road. 

The Detroit Car Spring Co., which began its operations 
three years ago in a frame building of moderate dimensions, 
has kept on extending, enlarging and improving its facilities 
untilin now occupies a complete brick structure 190 by 240 
ft., devoted entirely to the manufacture of railway car 
springs. Other improvements still are contemplated.— 
National Car-Builder. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co. in Wilmington, Del., are build- 
ing four passenger cars for the Washington & Western 
road. They are fitted with the Westinghouse antomatic 
brake, and have Janne couplers. 

The Middletown Car Works at Middletown, Pa., are 
building a number of stock cars for the Shenandoah Valley 
road. 

The Missouri Car & Foundry Co. in St. Louis has lately 
completed 100 coal cars for W. P. Rend & Co., of Chicago. 

The Globe Iron & Columbia Car Spring Works, of An- 
drews & Clooney, at No. 545 West Thirty-third street, New 
York, are running to their full capacity on car-springs of all 
kinds, engine springs, car wheels and car castings, brass 
bearings and similar work. The works are to be enlarged 
by a new buil ling which will double the foundry capacity. 
They are shipping car wheels and axles for street railroads 
to all parts of the world, and have just finished a large order 
for passenger and engine elliptic springs. In the machine 
shop they are busy on engines and general machinery for 
heating the city by steam. 

Bridge Notes. 

H. 8S. Hopkins & Co. in St. Louis bave lately completed 
four bridges for the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis road in 
Illinois, the spans being 183 ft., 106 ft., 106 ft. and 80 ft. 
They have also finished a wrougbt-iron draw-span over 
Saline River in Arkansas for the Little Rock, Mississippi 
River & Texas road, and two Howe-truss bridges over the 
same stream for the Texas & St. Louis. 

The Dominion Bridge Co. has been organized in Montreal, 
and will build bridge works in or near that city. The in- 
ccrporators are Job Abbott, Phelps Johnson, Luke Lyman, 
Henry Macfarland and Angus Thoms. 

The Wrought-lron Bridge Co. at Canton, O., has taken 
the contract for a bridge over the White River at Marsh 
Ferry, Ind. It will be 330 ft. long, in two spans. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


Messrs. Greenwood & Hutchinson, of Columbus, O., an- 
nounce that they have made arrangements with the L. B. 
Flanders Machine Works (Pedrick & Ayer, Proprietors), of 
No. 1,025 Hamilton street, Philadelphia, for the manufac- 
ture and sale of the Greenwood Universal planer chuck. All 
orders and communications relating to the Greenwvod chuck 
should be addressed accordingly. 

The old and well-known firm of Benjamin Pike’s Sons & 
Co., of No. 928 Broadway, New York, manufacturers of 
engineering and optical instruments and draftsmen’s tools, 
has been dissolved by the retirement of Mr. Joseph Rvobin- 
son. The remaining partners, Daniel and Arnold M. Pike, 
continue the business at the same place and under the same 
firm name. 

The South Tredegar Iron Works in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
are very busy on orders for track-bolts and other rail fas- 
tenings. 

Carter Furnace, in Carter County, Tenn., fis running on 
car-wheel iron for the Knoxville Car Wheel Co. A second 
stack for this furnace is nearly completed and will go into 
blast as soon as it is ready. : 

The Lehigh Rolling Mill Co. has been organized with " 
capital stock of $1,000,000 by the purchasers of the Allen- 





town Rolling Mill. The mills are at Allentown, Pa., and the 
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rincipal office in. Philedelphia. The corporators are Hen 
ocbran, Franklin A. Comly and John R. Fell, of Philadel- 
phia, Ario Pardee und Ario Pardee, Jr., of Hazleton, Pa. 

The Roane Iron Co. in Chattanooga, Tenn., has started up 
its mill after a week’s stop. 

Lookout Rolling Mill is running single turn on orders 
Business looking up and prices firmer with better demand. 
Are adding to their machinery a new punch for light rails 
aud fish plate, punches four holes at orce and has a rail- 
straightening attachment ; new 40-horse power engine, and 
two new saws for sawing ends of bars and rails; also rolls 
for making angle fish plate.—Chattanooga (Tenn.) Trades- 
man, 

The Helmbacher Forge and Rolling Mill in St. Louis are 
full of work on orders. 

The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is quiet, with a number of sales 
of small lots, chiefly for early delivery. Quotations cou- 
tinue $49 to $50 per ton at mill for immediate delivery, 
and about $47 for winter orders. 

Tron Rails.—Quotations are still $45 to $48 per ton at 
mill, according to section. Very little new business is re- 
— and sales have been chiefly of small lots of light 
SAlis. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are in active demand at $3.10 to 
$3.15 per 100 lbs. Fish-plates are unchanged at $2.50 to 
$2.70: track-bolts, $3.75 to $4.25. 

Old Rails.—There has beeu some inquiry but few sales re- 
ported. Quotations are $26 to $27 per ton in Philadelphia 
for tees, and $28 to $28.50 for double-heads. The market is 
not very well supplied just at present. 


A Runaway Train. 


The terrible accident on the Cranberry coal road at the 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western junction on Friday was re- 
markable in many respects. The train, when made up ready 
to run down into the city, consisted of 17 flat cars, all coal 
laden. Engineer George Wright had charge of the engine, 
David Morgan was conductor and B. McLain fireman. Two 
lads named Aiken and Latshaw were stationed in the middle 
of the train, and a number of men and boys were on the last 
car. Ali the brakes were set tightly when the train drew 
away from the pit. A quarterof a mile distant it entered 
upon the steep grade, and here all control of the train was 
lost. From that moment until the hind car jumped the 
track, two miles above tbe city, and was smashed into kin- 
dling wood, the speed gradually increased, and at that time 
it had attained a frightful velocity. How terrible must 
have been the force of the cars is plain to be seen. The 
trees and earth are torn up, and the cars, coal and all, seem 
to have made a clean jump of 30 or 40 feet and alighted 
among the trees. [t was here that the greatest loss of life 
occurred. Two were killed outright, onedied shortly after- 
ward on the spot, while some ten or a dozen others were 
bruised and mangled in a terrible manner, and a number of 
them have since died. On down, for almost a mile, the rush- 
ing train kept the track, though in many places where there 
are slight curves, the ties are moved several inches from 
their former position, indicating how terrible must have 
been the strain upon the steel rails. At this point, where 
another short curve occurs, just outside the city limits, the 
force of the train bent the rails, and made them curve just 
the reverse of what it was. Ten rods below the spot a switch 
was reached, and the engine and all the cars, except the last 
two, passed safely over. These latter left the track a rod or 
so above the switch, and tore up the ties and broke the rails 
like pipe stems. From this down to the switch the rails are 
warped, and in some places large pieces are cut out of them, 
as if done with a sharp knife, and the ties are bruised and 
splintered. At the point where the remaining cars left the 
track the wreck was piled high in a confused mass, the track 
and ties being torn up and all semblance of a railroad de- 
stroyed. Seven persons were killed cutright and a dozen or 
more injured. t is calculated that the train attained a 
speed of 75 to 80 miles an hour, and the terror-stricken men 
aboard were compelled to lay flat upon the coal in order to 
keep from being blown oif only to be dashed to pieces at the 
foot of the steep descent.—Titusville (Pa.) Herald, Aug. 6. 

A Prospecting Party. 


The Wisconsin Central management bas just dispatched 
Mr. C. D. Lunt north, in charge of a company of thirteen 
prospectors to investigate and report concerning the amount 
of standing pine on the Wisconsin Central road. Durin 
the past season new mills have been established at Phil- 
lips, Butternut and other points on the line of that road, 
aud it is the desire of the company to ascertain the amount of 
pine upon the lands to more carefully gauge these to the num- 
ber and capacity of existing and prospective mills. Thus far 
the party hastraversed only the small section of country ly- 
ing about Jacob and Butternut stations alone the east fork 
of the Chippewa and the North Fork of the Fiambeau rivers. 
Altogether about 39,000 acres have been looked over. The 
prospectors, besides taking into account the standing pine 
on the Central’s lends, also investigate the general charac- 
teristics of the soil. In his first report, Mr. Lunt states that 
the water within the 39,000 acres looked over is clear and 
supplied by numerous springs. The swamps are few, the 
jand roliiog, and the supply of hard maple, basswood, rock 
elm and birch large. 

A Cool Request. ° 


As the Geneva train was going up on the west side the 
other day, heavily loaded with freight cars and the usual 
passenger coach attached, a lady with the historical band- 
box made her appearance at the Galena street crossing 
where the trains ure instructed to stop for passengers. 
Owing to the heavy load the train could not be foaeel on 
the crossing but ran a few rods beyond, and backed up to 
take on the passenger. On arriving at the crossing con- 
ductor Fred Robinson stepped out on the platform to assist 
ber aboard, when she sweetly inquired: ‘Are you the con- 
ductor of this train?’ ‘ Yes, ma’am,” politely responded 
Fred. ‘* Well,” said she, ‘‘ here’s a box of asparagus which I 
wish you would leave at the Batavia station.” There wasa 
tableau in which the trainmen were the sole actors, as the 
fair lady leisurely wended ber way down Galena street, and 
the train slowly pulled out with its heavy load.—Aurora 
(l.) Herald. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Ashland, Montreal River & Ontonagon.—This 
company has been organized to build a railroad from Asb- 
land, Wis., east to the Montreal River, the Michigan line, 


about 40 miles. It is to be part of the line from Duluth to 
Mackinac. 


Atlantic & French Broad.—An agreement has 
een made for a consolidation with the Cumberland Rail- 
Way, of Kentucky, the Morristown, Cumberland Gap & 
Ohio, of Tennessee, and the Morristown & Carolina com- 
panies, None of these compames has any completed road; 
their projected lines extend from Columbia, 8. C., to Cum- 
berland Gap in. Tennessee, 


Bedford, Springville, Owensboro & Bloomfield.— 
A decree has been entered in the United States Circuit 
Court in the suit of the Indianapolis Rolling Mill Company, 
directing the sale of the stock and bonds of this company 





held by the contractors’ assignee, in order to satisfy the 
claim of complainants, which is for iron furnished for the 
road, and amounts to about $160,000. 


Bradford & Oil City Air Line.—This company has 
been organized by the consolidation of the Bradford & Gar- 
field, the Bradford & Tiona, the Garfield & Cherry Grove 
and the Garfield & Tionesta companies, all recently char- 
tered in Pennsylvania. The proposed line is from Brad- 
ford, Pa., southwest to Oil City, about 70 miles. 


Buffalo, Cayuga Valley & Pine Creek.—The Buffalo 
Express says : ** This company, through its Chief Engineer, 
Col. Jas. O. McClure, on Monday filed in the County Clerk’s 
office a map of that portion of its road lying within Erie 
County. The line of the Erie road is used from this city to 
a point just east of the station at Lancaster. From that 
point the road runs in a southeasterly course, crosses the 
jand of L. G. Blackman and the Indian Reservation, and 
thence to Little Buffalo Creek, through property of N. 
Peckham, E. Denny, and F. X. Mason ; and beyond, cross- 
ing lands of F. H. Naver and J. Stephen, to the Rawson 
road. It runs diagonally through Elma, cutting across 
Clinton Street. Just north of Marilla village it makesa 
sharp curve to the east, russ through estates of N. Larbin, 
A. J. Adams, J. Stedman, and the Patterson estate, and 
others, and passes from the county along the south side of 
Cayuga Creek. The grades in this county are all easy, the 
zradient at most points being less than 30 feet to the mile. 
The steepest climb is just north of Marilla, where the grade 
is for a short distance 82.25 ft. At the Little Buffalo Creek 
crossing, the grade is 79.21 ft. tothe mile. The line is 21 
miles long from Lancaster station to the Wyoming County 
line. Right of way is now being obtained, and the di- 
rectors intend pushing the road to completion as soon as 
possible. If built according to this alignment, there will 
remain but four towns inthe county without a _ railroad— 
Colden, East Hamburg, Boston and Grand Island.” 


Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—On the extension to 
Buffalo the track is now laid to Silver Creek, nine miles 
northeast from the late terminus at Dunkirk. Between 
Silver Creek and Buffalo work is progressing steadily. The 
track is being laid in the city of Buffalo, and the crossings 
= in. The contractors expect to have trains running to 

uffalo this month. 


Cannon Valley.—This company has now finished the 
grading of about 12 miles between Northfield, Minn., and 

annon Falls, and is at work between Northfield and Fari- 
bault. The lineis parallel and close to the branch of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. « 


Central Vermont.—The formal opinion of the Vermont 
Supreme Court in the Langdon case has been filed. The 
mandate of the Court in the case, which has already been 
published, contains the decision of the Court, which is that 
the so-called trust debt takes précedence of the claims of the 
Vermont & Canada Company and the Vermont Central 
bondholders, and that those claimants can retain their 
property only by paying the trust debts as determined or to 
be determined by the Court of Chancery. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.— Work is progressing on the ex- 
tension fron Newport News, Va., to Old Point Comfort. 
The grading is nearly done, and track has been laid for six 
miles from Newport News. 


Chicago & Alton.—It is announced that this company 
will soon increase its capital stock 10 per cent. by a new 
issue. The proceeds of the new stock willbe used to pay 
off the first-mortgage bonds maturing Dec. 1 next. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Notice is given 
that, in pursuance of the authorization of the stockholders at 
the last annual meeting, the board of directors have passed a 
resolution giving to the common and preferred shareholders 
the right to take an amount of the common stock equal to 
20 per cent. of the amount of stock held by them respec- 
tively on the clusing of the books on the 15th day uf Sep- 
tember next, payab!e 50 per cent. in cash at the time of the 
delivery of the stock, and the other 50 per cent. charged 
against the undivided net earnings of the company. Said 
stock to be delivered aud paid for in three equal amounts on 
Oct. 20, Nov. 20 and Dec. 20 next. 

It is stated that work will soon be begun on the extension 
of the Hastings & Dakota Division from Wilmot, Dak., 
westward into Ransom County. 

On the branch from Northfield, Minn., through the Can- 
non River Valley, track is laid to Waterford, three miles, 
and work is progressing eastward towards Cannon Falls. 
This branch is parallel and close to the Cannon Valley road. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The Pullman sleeping 
cars were withdrawn from this road Aug. 1, and their place 
taken by the cars of the Wagner Company. ‘The last-named 
company purchases and will continue to use 26 cars which 
were owned jointly by the Northwestern and the Pullman 
companies. 

The sleeping car service on the St. Paul & Minneapolis 
Line of the Northwestern will be conducted jointly by the 
Pullman and Wagner people. One half of the trains wiil 
have Pullman and the other half Wagner sleepers. This 
arrangement became necessary bacause the Northwestern 
does not extend to St. Paul, but runs its St. Paul trains over 
ag ee St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, from Elroy to 

. Paul. 


Cincinnati & Eastern.—The track is now laid and 
trains are running to Shimar on the easter line of Adams 
County, O., which is 12 miles eastward from the late ter- 
ininus at Newport and 79 miles from Cincinnati. Grading 
is in progress from Shimar to Otway in Scioto County. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—It is an- 
nounced that holders of more than the amount necessary to 
secure the adoption of the plan of reorganization, have 
signed the agreement. It is still held open until further no- 
tice, in order that the remaining bondholders may join in 
the agreement if they so desire. 

The capital stock of this company consists of $13,960,- 
823 03 common and $10,000,000 authorized preferred stock, 
intended to be issued for junior bonds. The road was leased 
in 1869 to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, the rental 
including maintenance of road and equipment, 30 per cent. 
of _the gross earnings, and, in any event, the interest on 
$15,000,000 of the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central’s 
first-mortgage bonds and $821,000 of its second-mortgage, 
any remaining net earnings to be paid out as interest on the 
junior mortgage bonds to the extent of $10,000,000, or as 
dividends on the preferred stock, into which the juniors 
may be converted. After this a sinking fund was provided 
for on the $15,821,000 first and second mortgage bonds, and 
if anything should ever be left after that, the common stock 
would get it, In consequence of litigation the United States 
Court ordered the amount on which interest was to be paid 
to be reduced to $15,584,000, and fixed the rental due up to 
January, 1880, as about $2,400,000. The lessees appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court, in which the case is 
still pending, but the adoption of this plan will probably re- 
sult in its discontinuance. The scheme involves the fore- 
closure of the consolidated mortgage and the formation of a 





‘mew company with $20,000,000 6 per cent. preferred stock 


avd $10,000,0C0 common stock; and $22,000,000 new first- 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, of which $5,500,000 are 
to be reserved for the discharge of underlying 
divisional bonds as they mature, $12,878,000 for the 
company’s general obligations, and the remaining 
$3,622,000 to be used in improving the prop- 
erty. The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis is to pay the 
new company $2,400,000, and the cld bondholders are to 
receive, besides a new bond equal to the old, $150 in cash 
and $4C0 in preferred stock on each $1,000 bond deposited, 
while the income bondholders are to pay 10 per cent. of the 
per vglue of their bonds, and to receive for each $1,000 

md $250 in preferred and $250 in common stock, and 
old stockholders are to pay an assessment of 5 per cent., and 
receive new stock equal to one-balf their hcldings, To be 
carried out, the plan required the assent of two-thirds of 
the amount of bonds voted in favor of the agreement of 
November, 1875. 

In order to secure the reorganization and to put a stop to 
litigation, the Pennsylvania Railioad Company some months 
ago bought, through Mr. Wm. L. Scott, $8,738,000 of the 
consolidated bonds. The reorganization will put the Penn- 
sylvania interest in complete control, as its holding of sec- 
ond-mortgage bonds (to be converted into income bonds) 
will bring it over 128,000 shares of preferred and 51 265 of 
common stock, or more than half of each class. The Colum- 
bus, Chicago & Indiana Central having been, however, long 
operated by the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, the 
value of the reorganization to the Pennsylvania consists 
more in the removal of all possibility of loss of this portion 
of its system than in any actual acquisition. The termina- 
tion of a lons and troublesome litigation was also an object 
to be secured. 


Decatur & Southern Nebraska.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation in Nebraska. The incor 
rators are A. B. Fuller, George P. Thomas, J. P. Lotta, W. 
E. Driery, D. C. Griffin. J. C. Loughlin, James Ashley and 
L. R. Hopwell, ali of Burt County. The northern terminus 
of the proposed road is to beon the west bank of the Missouri 
River at or near Decatur, Burt County, Neb., running thence 
in a southwest direction to a point on the southern boundary 
of the state east of the ninety-seventh degree of longitude 
west, and thence to Topeka, Kan. 


Denver, Longmont & Northwestern.—The Denver, 
Utab & Pacific Company has began suit against this com- 
pany and asks for the appointment of a receiver. The 
complaint alleges that the company is indebted to the Utah 
Company in a large sum for rent of tracks, and that the 
-pemeet ebt is about five times the cost or present value of 
the road. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Track on the Utah Extension 
is now laid from Gunnison, Col., westward 35 miles, and 
work is progressing rapidly. There are 136 miles to be laid 
to reach the Utah line. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—This company 
bas sold to the American Lumber Company, of Toronto. the 
standing pine on 500,000 acres of its land grant, including 
all the lands except those in Marquette County and the 
eastern end of Chippewa County. The price to paid is 
not stated. ' 


Emporia, Rich Hill & St. Louis.—This company 
is making surveys of its ae yan line from Emporia, Kan., 
to the Missouri line, and wil] soon begin the survey in Mis- 
souri. 


Erie & Genesee Valley.—Arguments were heard this 
week on a suit brought in the New York Supreme Court at 
Rochester, to foreclose a mortgage for $120,000 on this 
road, made in 1860; no interest has been paid since 1875, 
The arguments heard were on a motion to bring in the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Company and L. C. Woodruff 
as defendants in the suit. The road extends from Mt. Morris, 
N. Y., to Dansville, 1214 miles, and trains are run over it 
by the Erie. 


European & North American.—A dispatch to tbe 
Boston Advertiser from Augusta, Me , Aug. 8, says: ‘‘ The 
consolidation of the European & North American Railroad 
with the Maine Central system is soon to be an accom- 
plished fact. Last Saturday, President Phillips of the 
Eastern, President Jackson of the Central, and President 
Woods of the European, made an inspection of the latter’s 
road with Superintendent Tucker of the Central. The re- 
sult was their satisfaction with the condition of the road-bed 
and rolling stock, while the favorable report of their bridge 
builder on the bridges is but a matter of afew days. Toe 
Auditor of the Eastern road has been examining the bouks of 
the European road, and declares their condition to be as 
stated by its officials. With these preliminaries adjusted the 
directories of both roads will sign the preliminary lease 
within a fortnight, which will be ratified within a month 
by their respective stockholders, unless something alto 
gether unforeseen shall intervene. The conditions of this 
lease, as already practically decided upon, are these: The 
Maine Central road takes the European & North American 
as it stands, in perpetuity, including ail its property, assum- 
ing whatever floating debts there may be and the entire ac- 
counts since April 1, 1882. It agrees to pay the annual 
interest of $60,000 due the city of Bangor for $1,000,000 
advanced to build the road, and in 1894 provide for the 
maturity of this debt, now a first murtgage on the road 
from Bangor to Winn, 51 miles: and, further, to pay an- 
nually 5 per cent. on the stock of $2,500,000, Provided the 
road is not maintained in its present condition, and these 
obligations are not paid, it reverts to its stockholders, Some 
arrangements whereby these roads might be united has been 
sought by the Maine Central, and this plan securesit, * * 

‘During the five years past the road has largely in- 
creased its business, its receipts of $336.000 in 1879 rising to 
$177,937 in 1881, and estimated at $550,000 for the current 
year. During this time the Bangor ivterest has been regu- 
larly paid, and the rest of the earnings put into the road or 
used to pay off some floating debt. The effect of this policy 
is that where in 1877 was a broken-down road, with every- 
thing going to decay, are now 114 miles of excellent track, 
55 of steel rail, of which 2,500 tons were laid last year. The 
bridges have nearly all been rebuilt, stations and wharves 
thoroughly overhauled and the track ballasted. The rolling 
stock includes 15 engines, 28 coaches, baggage and postal 
cars, 420 freight cars, a large part new the past year. 
The operating expenses in 1881 were $398,168, leaving a 
net income of $79,168. But of these expenses, over $99,000 
were for new rails alone. 

*- It will be seen from the foregoing that the move on the 
part of the Maine Central is one of great importance, When 
completed, it will give that corporation the only through 
line across the state, a double route from Portland to 
Augusta, and thence a single line to Vanceboro, making, 
with branch roads, a system of 464 miles out of 1.181 in the 
state. With its connections, it forms the only rcute between 
the states and the maritime provinces, and already there is 
in view faster trains and better service between Boston and 
Halifax, which will lessen the time to Liverpool more than 
one day. The New Brunswick road, of which Samuel 
Thorne, of New York, is President, has recently leased the 
New Brunswick & Canada. The former from 
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Frederickton far up into the Aroostook at Presque Isle, and 
the latter runs Woodstock, N. B., where it connects 
with the former, southward, just the other side of the border 
to St. Stephen’s, connécting at Vanceboro with the European 
road. The new arrangement will tend to develop very 
friendly relations between the Maine and New Brunswick 
systems. 


Georgia.—This company has appealed to the Supreme 
Court from the judgment of the Circuit Court refusing an 
njunction to restrain the Georgia Railroad Commission 
from regulating rates over its rcad. 


Grand Trunk.—This company’s Georgian Bay & Lake 
Erie road'wes formally opened for traffic to the new ter- 
minus at Wiarton, Ont., on Georgian Bay, on Aug. 1. 
Wiarton is 106 miles northward from the main line of the 
Grand Trunk at Stratford, and 168 miles from the southern 
terminus of the division at Port Dover, on Lake Erie. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe —On account of the un- 
friendly action of the Houston & Texas Central, this com- 
pany will be obliged to build about two miles of road, to 
prey, Ser Dallas Branch into the city of Dallas. Heretofore 
the Houston & Texas Central track bas been used. 

A considerable force is now at work putting the line from 
Cleburne to Dallas into good order. This line was very 
poorly built in the first place. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—A dispatch from Jefferson 
City. Mo.,Aug.8, says: “Judge McCrary, of the United States 
Circuit Court, has rendered and filed here a long opinion in 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad bond case. He decides 
that the company must pay to the state of Missouri a fur- 
ther sum of money, and that the sum must be ascertained as 
the result of a full compliance with the act of March 26, 
1881, for the investment of the money, which, he holds, ths 
state officers were bound tocomply with. The taking of an 
account is referred to J. K, Craven, of Kansas City, Mo.” 


Tilinois Central.—This company’s statement for August 
shows the traffic on its lines operated as folluws: 








1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c¢. 

BU RRO 205 cic vusscs wate $618,478 $543.338 I. $70.160 12.8 
FW Bea oo ccaysvas cess 133,773 =171,686 D. 37,913 22.0 
POA oss csacseeues $752,251 $720,004 I. - $32,247 4.5 


During July, 1882, the land sales were 560.58 acres for 
$3,400.65, and the cash collected on land contracts was 
$4,203.57. 


Lehigh & Hudson River.—On this road, the comple- 
tion of which we recently noted, a new time-table will take 
effect Aug. 14, when through trains will begin to run 
between Belvidere, N. J., and Greycourt, N. Y., 63 miles, 
and the line will be opened for through business. At Grey- 
court connection is made with the Erie, and at Belvidere 
with the Pennsylvania system. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas.—The 
Oua :hi a Division is now completed and opened{ for traffic 
to Warrenin Bradley County, Ark., 17 miles westward 
from the late terminus at Monticello, 51 miles from the 
junction with the Little Rock Division at Trippe, and 58 
miles from Arkansas City. Work is progressing from 
Warren westward. ° 


Loma Prieta.—This company bas been organized to 
build an extension of the Santa Cruz Railroad from Aptos, 
Cal., to White’s Lagoon, about five miles. 


Maine Central.—lIt seems to be certain that this com- 
pany will lease the European & North American, and will 
enter into an alliance with the New Brunswick Company. 
This will probably stop, for a time at least, the building of 
the proposed line from Bangor to the Aroostook, as the New 
Brunswick connection will give nearly all the advantages 
which could be secured by the extension. 


Manhattan Elevated.—The New York World pub- 
lishes the following statement from this company for the 
month of July : 





N. Y. 
Metropolitan. Elevated Total. 
Se eee ry ee $194,726 $270,891 $465,617 
Expenses.........00. 138,594 160,929 299,523 
Net eamings...., cose. $56,132 $109,962 $166,094 
Fixed charges.............- 65,629 50,965 116,594 
MND Neh at havsccas anktsenace $58,997 "$49,500 
bestidnssnwcce cone ME” isceeraiee | A cacecascee 


‘From this must again be deducted the proportion of per- 
sonal and structural taxes passed under the existing system 
on the Metropolitan Company, amounting to $16,641, from 
which it appears that the total deficit of the Metropolitan 
toward meeting the interest on its bonds and its taxation 
without touching the stock amounts to more than $25,000 
for the month of July, which is at the rate of $300,000 per 
annum. 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—The sale of the “pool stock” 
of the Cincinnati & Baltimore was completed in Cincinnati 
last week, when 11,772 shares were delivered and paid for 
at $55 per share, the par value being $50. This stock, it 
will be remember'd, is bought in the Baltimore & Obio 
interest, in order to quiet the opposition of the Cincinnati & 
Baltimore stockholders to the plan of reorganization. 

Holders of over two-thirds of all classes of Marietta & 
Cincinnati securieties have signed the plan of reorgan- 
ization, thereby making the agreement binding. A certi- 
ficate to that effect has been filed with the Court by the 
Reorganization Committee. 7 

A — term of Court will be held at Chillicothe, O.. 
Aug. 22. It is expected that the various questions involved 
will then come before the Court, and that a final decree will 
be made in the foreclosure suit. 


Mexican Nationa!.—The track of this road is now laid 
to the’Salinas River, 239 kilometers from the Rio Grand at 
Nueva Lareto. The bridge over the Salinas River will de- 
lay the track-layers until about Aug. 15. The grading is 
completed to Monterey, over 30 kilometers farther, and 
track will be laid next month. 

It 1s expected that Monterey will come into notice as a 
winter resort, when accessible by railroad. The winter 
climate is similar to that of Fiorida, without the low ma- 
larial lands. 


New Brunswick & Canada.—This road has passed 
into the hands of the syndicate owning the New Brunswick 
Railway by a lease for 99 years, with the option of purchase 
at a fixed price. The Maine Central is reported to have an 
interest in the lease. 

The road runs from St. Stephen, N. B., to Woodstock, 86 
miles, with branches from Watt Junction to St. Andrews, 
28 miles; McAdam Junction to Vanceboro, 7 miles, and 
Debec Junction, N. B., to Houlton, Me., 8 miles, making 
129 miles inall. It completes to some extent with the New 
Brunswick road. 


New York Freight Handlers’ Strike.—The strike 
in New York is practically at an end, and will probably be 
formally abandoned by the freight handlers’ organization in 
a day ortwo. Already many of the old men have applied 


for work, and a number of them have been taken back by 
the companies, while others will probably follow. 

Tn Jersey City the men have resolved to hold out a little 
longer, but they have now no chance of success, and it is 
said that they are gradually falling off and going back to 
work, like the New York men, and an organized strike will 
hardly be kept up much longer. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The new loop 
line at Portage is completed and trains have begun to use it. 
The maximum‘grade on the new line in 26 ft.- to the mile; 
on the old line the grade is 45 ft. 

The company has begun to build new stock yards at 
Weehawken, N. J., on the Hudson River, near the oil docks. 
The new yards will cover about 15 acres, will be well 
paved and drained, and supplied with the necessary offices 
and other buildings. It is said that the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and the New York, Ontario and West- 
ern will make connection with these yards. 


New York & New England.—Under th2 terms of the 
act of the Legislature of Massachusetts authorizing the sale 
of its 34,750 shares of New York & New England stock to 
the corporation, stockholders of record Aug. 1 had the priv- 
ilege of subscribing pro rata to their ownership for the state 
stock thus transferred at,cost. The terms of the sale by the 
state were that payment should be made in secured bonds at 
the rate of 350 per share of stock. The bonds are of $1,000 
each or a multiple thereof, bearing interest at 6 per cent. per 
annum, and running for 20 years from Aug. 1, 1882. The 
total of these bonds issuable to the state is thus $1,737,500. 
The act authorizes the corporation to issue $3,262,500 bonds, 
in addition making a total of $5,000,000 second mortgage 
bonds. The first mortgage.bonds of the company amount to 
about $10,000,000. 

Boston, Hartford & Erie Berdell bonds have been conver- 
tible into New York & New England stock, and had to be so 
converted before the close of Tuesday, Aug. 1, in order to 
participate in the right to take new stock. The Transcript 
of Aug. 2 says: ‘‘Great activity existed yesterday at the 
office of the Treasurer of the road, and large piles of the 
bonds were brought in for conversion. So rapidly did busi- 
ness accumulate that not till late in the afternoon could it 
be told just how matters stood. Then it appeared that of 
the 20,000 Berdell bonds in all, 16,268 had been converted 
into stock, leaving 3,732 yet to be heard from. Many of 
those presented were nearly worn out with age aad much 
handling, and it is likely that & portion of those outstanding 
are no longer in existence. To-day a circular will be issued 
by the company, informing each stockholder that the num- 
ber of shares of the road is 127,530, which is the 162,680 
minus the 34,750 just bought from the state, which is to be 
subscribed for, and also stating the number of shares for 
which he is entitled to subscribe. The ownership of four 
shares is necessary to entitle the holder to subscribe to one 
share of the state stock, and consequently the right inherent 
in each share will be worth one-fourth of the premium of the 
stock above $50. If the stock were worth $58, as it was 
quoted not long since, a right would be worth $2; if it were 
worth $54, as it sold yesterday, a right would be worth $1.” 


New York, Ontario & Western.—The circular issued 
to stockholders, under date of July 29, says: ‘‘In carrying 
out the plans adopted by this company for securing an out- 
let from its present southern terminus at Middletown to the 
Hudson River at Weehawken, opposite New York, this 
company receives $10,000,000 of the 5 per cent, 50-year, 
first-mortgage gold bonds of the New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo Railway Company, interest payable January and 
duly. These bonds are part of an authorized issue of not 
exceeding $50,000,000, secured by _ a first lien on the rail- 
way extending from Weehawken to Buffalo, 425 miles, and 
upon 38 miles of branches, and all the franchises and prop- 
erty of the last-named company (including the equipment of 
the road). The construction of this road has been vigorous- 
ly prosecuted for the past 18 months. It will be first-class: 
425 miles, the main line, will be double-tracked and laid 
with 67-lbs. steel rails. It has two branches, one of 13 and 
the other of 25 miles. It will havea large and superior 
equipment. A force of more than 16,000 men is now em- 
ploved on the work. 

‘*To complete its contracts for constructing the line be- 
tween Middletown and Weehawken, via Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, to make final payments for permanent improve- 
ments on its present line and for increased terminal facili- 
ities at Oswego and elsewhere, and to provide necessary ad- 
ditions to the rolling stock, will require additional expendi- 
ture of money, which the directors have concluded should 
be provided by sale of a portion of its assets, 

“The proceeds of this sale will be used to hasten the com- 
pletion of the road between Middletown and Weebawken, 
the necessity and importance of which has been long felt, 
and will leave the company free from debt. The directors 
believe it will enable the company to largely increase the 
earning capacity of the road. 

‘** The directors have deemed it proper to dispose of such 
portion of the company’s negotiable assets as may be neces- 
sary, in such way as to secure to the stockholders all the re- 
sulting benefits. They have decided to offer to the stock- 
holders, in the manner hereinafter set forth, the $10,000,- 
000 of the first-mortgage bonds of the New York West 
Shore & Buffalo Railroad Company owned by this company. 
The funds realized over and beyond the amounts required 
for the above purposes will be re:erved for the further uses 
of the company.” 

The terms and conditions of sate to stockholders are as 
follows: 

‘* Stockholders of record on Saturday, Aug. 5, 1882, will 
be entitled to subscribe for $1,000 of said New York West 
Shore & Buffalo Railroad Company’s bonds at $500 per bond 
on each 60 shares of the New York. Ontario & Western 
stock of either class standing in their names. The right to 
subscribe as above may be assigned on blanks prepured for 
that purpose, which can be obtained upon application at the 
company’s office. All rights to subscribe will cease on Aug. 
14, 1882, at3 p.m. Subscriptions will be due and payable 
as follows, namely: 25 per cent. of the purchase price at 
time of subscription, and the remainder, in instalments of 
not more than 10 per cent. for any one month, as called by 
the company, and on not less than ten days’ notice. * * * 
Any portion of the bonds offered for subscription, not sub- 
scribed for and taken in accordance herewith, will be dis- 
posed of as the directors may hereafter determine.” 


New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago.—This company 
bas bought from the Economite Society the Darlington Coal 
Railroad, extending from New Galilee, Pa., westward about 
six miles. It will be used as part of the main line. 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.—The follow- 
ing circular is issued from this company’s office, No. 93 
Liberty street, New York, under date of Aug. 8: 

“The Midland Railroad Company, of New Jersey, having 
been merged into and become a part of the New York, Sus- 
quebanna & Western Railroad Company, said company 
offer to the holders of the junior securities of the Midland 
Railroad Company, of New Jersey, the opportunity of ex- 
changing their several securities into its common capital 
stock upon the following basis: 

**Income bonds, class A, to be exchangeable into common 
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stock dollar for dollar; income ,bonds, class B, to be ex- 
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changeable, at par, into the common stock, by the payment 
of 5 per cent. assessment thereon; scrip No. 1 to be ex- 
changeable, at par, into the common stock, by the payment 
of 71¢.per cent. assessment thereon; scrip No. 2 to be ex- 
changeable, at par, into the common stock, by the payment 
of 10 per cent. assessment thereon. 

‘*All holders of junior securities who are desirous of ex- 
changing the same must present them at this office for that 
purpose on or before Sept. 15 next, after which date their 
right to make such conversion will cease and determine.” 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—Frequent in- 
quiries are made as to the rate at which this new line is pro- 
greseing. The following list of the working force from 

Veehawken to Middletown, and Cornwall to Syracuse w.! 
indicate the quantity of work which is being done : 
Working force Crt aAKENGARADEONAREREE SER EEES 02S oir men. 


Steam and compressed air drills, 118, equalto........ 1,41 
Steam excavations................. 14 <a 1,400 
Dredging machines,................ 3 F geneeean 1,200 








Total, Camtvalent 00 ...66.0-0ccsecs sce ncces ..-..21,656 men. 
There are besides employed in the work 2,963 horses and 
carts, 30 locomctives, 995 cars, 19 pile-drivers, 69 steam 
derricks, 9 steam-pumps and 39 tugs, scows and canal 
boats. 

Norfolk & Western.--The New River and East River 
roads having recently been consolidated, form now the 
New River Division of this road. 

The whole line will be 75 miles from New River station 
Va., to Pocahontas. Itis rapidly approaching completion, 
15 miles of track being laid at_presert. The line will prob- 
ably be opened for trafficin November. It is intended to 
open up the coal fields of Tazewell County, in which the coal 
is of the best coking and steam quality, mined from a 12 ft. 
vein. The opening of this line is expected to give to the 
Norfolk & Western a very large coal tonnage over its main 
line. : 

The New River Division is being built under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. John Graham, Jr., as Chief Engineer. 


Northern Pacific.—Grading has been finished on the 
Mouse River Brauch from Jamestown, Dak., northward 40 
mniles, and tracklaying has been begun. 

On the Little Falls Dakota Branch, track is now lIa‘d 
from Little Falls, Minn., west by south to Sauk Centre, 36 
miles. The grading is finished from Sauk Centre to Morris, 
50 miles, pod tracklaying is in progress, 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—This company’s 
statement for July, the first month of its fiscal year, is as 
follows: 
Earnings.... 


ee ee eee $425,300 
Expenses............. 


BE tee ac des cts oitial 196,600 





Net earnings. La cmibonied $228,700 

As compared with July of last year, there was an increase 
of $7,885, or 1.9 per cent., in earnings; of $7,163, or 3.8 per 
cent., in expenses, and of $722, or 0.3 per cent., in net 
earnings. 

Pemigewasset Valley.—The grading and masonry of 
this road are completed and tracklaying has been begun. 
The road isa branch of the Boston, Concord & Montreal, 
and will run from Plymouth, N. H., northward 20 miles 
through the White Mountain region. 


Pennsylvania.—The branch from the Point of Rocks in 
Jersey City to Communipaw is being pushed rapidly. The 
road is built almost entirely on trestle work, crossing the 
streets in Jersey City by iron bridges with solid free-stone 
abutments. The railroad crosses the Central, of New Jersey, 
just east of the Communipaw station, and about 100 feet 
from the upper round house. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
purchased a large tract of land on the bay at this point 
several years ago, and erected a number of storehouses 
thereon; extensive docks will be built there, and anothr 
freight station will give the railroad new terminal facilities 
to be added to the already immense area occupied for their 
business. 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo.—This company 
has bought the franchises and whatever other property the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Chicago Company may own in 
the projected line from New Castle, Pa., to Akron, O. 

The company has resolved to issue $2,400,000 in bonds, 
for the purpose of completing and equipping the line. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—This company will soon begin 
the construction of a passenger station 100 by 50 ft. in size 
in Allegheny, Pa. It will be of brick, three stories high, and 
will have rooms for the general officers of the company. A 
freight station will also be built on land adjoining. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The board has approved an 
issue of $5,000,000 new stock, and the question will be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders at a special meeting. The new 
stock is to be used to purchase and retire $2,200,000 out- 
standing income bonds; to purchase the stock of the Perry 
Railroad Company, and of the Brookville & Punxsutawney 
Company. 


St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain.—At the annual 
meeting, Aug. 9, the stockholders voted to approve tke lease 
of the new Canada-Junction road, to be taken jointly with 
the Montreal, Portland & Boston Company. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—Articles 
have been filed with *the Secretary of State ,of Aikansas 
providing for the building of a branch from Beebe, Ark., 
west to Fort Smith, about 160 miles 

A suit has been begun by the Batesville & Brinkley 
(formerly the Cotton Plant), Railroad Company to enjoin 
this company from building its proposed branch from New- 
port, Ark., to Batesville. It is claimed that this branch will 
be parallel to the Batesville & Brinkley road, and Jess than 
ten miles distant from it, and that its construction will be 
an infringement on the franchise. The Iron Mountain 
Company claims the right to build the branch under the old 
Cairo & Fulton charter. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—On Aug. 1 this cémpany took pos- 
session of and will hereafter operate the road from Minne. 
apolis to White Bear, formerly known as the Minneapolis & 
Duluth Railroad. .The company will also take po-session of 
the road from Wyoming to Taylor’s Falls. Both of these 
lines were recently run by the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway Company, which also used the track (under lease) 
of the St. Paul & Duluth to Duluth. Under the new 
arrangement the Minneapolis & St. Louis will have no 
further right to the use of the tracks of the St. Paul & Du- 
luth. The latter company will run through trains from 
Minneapolis to Stillwater, as well as to White Bear, and 
continue its regular runs from St. Paul to those points. The 
Minneapolis & Duluth road, completed in 1871, was leased 
perpetually to the Minneapolis & St. Louis. The lease of 
the track of the St. Paul & Duluth to the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis was dated May 1, 1880, giving the right to use 
the track of the former from White bear to Duluth, 143 
miles, to continue for three years and until notice. The 
branch line from Wyoming to Taylor’s Falls, on the St. 
Croix River, is owned jointly by the two companies. As 





tie Minneapolis & St. Louis is now under the control of the 
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Omaha line, which will have its own northern outlets, it 
does not require the St. Paul & Duluth tracks, so arrange- 
ments mutually satisfactory have been made by which all 
former contracts terminate. 


Salt Lake & Western.—The track on this road is now 
laid to Tintic, Utah, 14 miles west of the late terminus at 
Boulder, and 54 miles from the junction with the Utah 
Central at Lehi. Trains are running regularly. The 
grading is completed about 10 miles beyond Tintic. 


Silver City, Deming & Pacific.—A contract has been 
let to John Scott for the grading and masonry of this road, 
which is to extend from Deming. N. M., the junction of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific roads, 
to Silver City in Grant County, the centre of an important 
silver mining district. The distance is 46 miles, and the 
work is to be completed by December. 


Sioux City & Pacific.—The Nebraska Division is now 
open for business to Thatcher, Neb., 50 miles west of Long 
Pine and 289 miles from the Missouri River. The new 
stations between Long Pine and Thatcher are Ainsworth, 
Johnston, Woodlake and Arabia. 


Stockton & Amador.—<An effort is being made to 
secure the construction of this road from Stockton, Cal., to 
Buena Vistain Amador County, a distance of 36 miles, 
through a rich country. An extension of 50 miles, from 
Buena Vista to the timber belt, is also proposed. 


Texas-Mexican.—This company, in connection with the 
Mexican National, is now ruuning Saturday excursions 
from Laredo and Neuva Laredo to Corpus Christi, return 
ing on the following evening. ‘The object is to educate the 
people in sea-coast recreations, and lay the foundations for 
pleasure travel over the road hereafter. The fare for the 
round trip from Laredo to Corpus Christi and return (324 
miles) is $6.50, or about two cents a mile. 


Texas & New Orleans.—This company’s stockholders 
will meet next week to vote on the question of issuing new 
stock, at the rate of $25,000 per mile to nay for the branch 
from the main line at Beaumont to Woodville in Tyler 
County, Tex., known as the Sabine & East Texas road, and 
for its further extension from Woodville towards Mar- 
shall. 


Texas & Pacific.—The House Judiciary Committee 
have directed their Chairman to report to the House a res)- 
lution declaring forfeiture of the lands granted by the 
United States to the Texas & Pacific Railroad Company on 
all that part of its original line (through New Mexico, Ari- 
zova and Southern California) which the company has not 
built upon. The report which accompanies the resolution 
shows that the road was to have been built from Marshall, 
Texas, near the thirty-second parallel, to El Paso; thence 
through New Mexicoand Arizona, to a point on the Rio 
Colorado at or near the southern boundary of California 
and thence to San Diego. To connect the Texas & Pacific 
with San Francisco, the Southern Pacific Railroad of Cali- 
fornia ‘vas authorized to build a road to the Colorado River. 
The company was granted 20 alternate sections of land per 
mile on each side of the line through the territories and 10 
alternate sections per mile on eac side of the line in Cali- 
fornia. The land embraced in the grant is estimated at 14,- 
309,760 acres. The time for completing the line was ex- 
tended to May 2, 1882. After the completion of the South- 
ern Pacific to El Paso it entered into an arrangement with 
the Texas & Pacific by which the latter company had re- 
leased its title to the land grant to the Southern Pacific, and 
that that corporation is now the claimant of the lands. On 
behalf of the Southern Pacific, it is urged that the words 
used in the ninth section, ‘‘and assigns,” in the phrase: 
‘*There is hereby granted to the said texas & Pacific Rail- 
road Company, its suecessors and assigns, every alternate 
section,” etc., authorized the latter company to transfer the 
lands in question in bulk to any other person who would re- 
ceive it charged with the same trust. 

No action was taken on this report before the adjournment 
of Congress. 


Texas & St. Louis.—On the Texas Division track is 
now laid to Leon River, 12 mies beyond the late terminus 
at Me‘tregor, Tex., and 33 m.le; southwest from Waco 
Work is progressing toward Gatesville. | : 

On the line in Arkansas tracklaying is in progress from 
Jonesbore, the termi us cf the continuous line; from birds 
Point. from Clarendon, the White River crossi and from 
Pine Bluff, on the Arkansas River, southwest. 


Trinity & Sabine.—This road is to be extended from 
the present terminus at Moscow, Tex., eastward 30 
miles to Forin in Tyler County. 

The road is controlled by the International & Great North- 
ern, and will be worked as « branch of that road. 


Union Pacific.—On the Oregon Short Line the grading 
is all done from the junction with the main line at Granger, 
Wy., west by nerth to Soda Springs, Idaho, 149 miles. and 
is nearly finished from Soda Springs to Pormeur, 66 miles. 
Track is laid 132 miles from Granger. From Port eif to 
Pocite ‘o th: Utah & Northern tr. exis us d. From yPo a- 
tello westward track is laid to American Halls, 28 miles, and 
the grading is done for nearly 70 miles further. 


Utah Central.—This company makes the following 
statement for June and the six months ending June 30 : 





Jive. Six months 

Gross Carnings ............ccccccescceeereces $131,237 $774,543 

EXpenseS 2... ceeee seen cece seeeeseeeces 55,664 305,725 

WEE GAPOINSG ..0.«.ocenccsdccmesicccs ssennves 875.573 $468,818 
Six months interest 02 bonds... + eee $1 6 505 
Dividend on stock, 3 per cent... ............ 126,750 


293,355 
Surplus for the half-year $175,463 
For the month of June the expenses were 42.43 per cent. ; 

for the half-year they were 39.47 per cent. of gross earn- 

ings. 

Virginia & Carolina.—The Richmond (Va.) Stafe says: 
“The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, sitting at 
W vtheville, has awarded a peremptory mandamus against 
P. H. McCaull, the keeper of the rolls, to compel him to pub- 
lish among the laws passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature an act incorporating the Virginia & Carolina Rail- 
road Company. It will be remembered that this bill (known 
as Maj. P. A. Wellford’s bill) was passed by both houses and 
sent to the Governor, and before its return, by a joint 
resolution, the Governor was requested to return the bill to 
the Legislature without acting upon it, which was done. 
The Court of Appeals held that the bill became a law, inas- 
much as it had not been vetoed by the Governor within five 
days after it was sent to him, and that no ation of the 
Legislature short of a repeal could abrogate the charter 
granted in the bill. The bill by this decision stands as one 
of the acts passed at the last session. : 

“The object of the charter was to build a road from Rich- 
mond through the counties of Chesterfield, Dinwiddi>, 
Brunswick and Mecklenburg, to some point in North Caro- 
lina, on the line of the Raleigh & Gaston road. It is thought 
by sagacious railroad men in this city that Moncure Robin- 
son is the power behind the throne. The mandamus from 





the Supreme Court made quite a flutter in stock circles here 
this morning.” 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—The ballasting of the new 
sections of this read is nearly finished, and about Aug. 15 
trains will begin torun through between Toledo, O., and 
Loar, connecting at the latter place for Marietta. 

Work on the round-house and repair shops at Norwalk, 
O., is progressing well. 


Wisconsin Central.—The following circular was issued 
July 31: * Notice is hereby given that the lease of the Mil- 
waukee & Northern Railroad to John A. Stewart and Edwin 
H. Abbot, trustees in possession of the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad, terminates by agreement by midnight, July 31, 
1882. The business, both passenger and freight, of the Wis- 
consin Central Railroad heretofore done over the Milwaukee 
& Northern Railroad will continue over that road until the 
completion of the Milwaukee & Lake Winnebago Railroad, 
All employés of the trustees of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road engaged on the Milwaukee & Northern Railroad, if not 
specially retained, will consider their services at an end at 
the close of the month. All funds in the bands of agents 
belonging to the trustees of the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
will be remitted to the general office, as heretofore, and the 
General Freight Agent and General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent and Auditor will each instruct as to the closing up of 
their matters.” 





ANNUAL REPORTS. P 
The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 


companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 
















Page. Page 
Alabama Great Southern.......19% Louisville & Nashville....... + 000850 
Alabama Minor Railroads...... 41 Louisville, New Alb. & Chi......142 
Allegheny Valley.......... a Manchester & Lawrence_......540 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F........ +63 Massachusetts Minor R. Rs. 218 





Atlanta & West Point........ ; 
Baltimore & Potomac....... ... : 
Bangor & Piscataquis 


Mexican Central 
Michigan Central.......... 
Mil., Lake Shore & Western. . 
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ennuete 0 ccm 
Boston, Concord & Montreal. ..345 
Boston & Lowell......... ..... 4: 

Buft., Pittsburgh & Western. ..484 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & No.... 5 
Camden & Atlantic 
Canada Southern... ee 
Canadian Governm’ roa 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley. 32 

Central Iowa ...............142, 340 
Central, of New Jersey..... “64 
Central Pacific.............. 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta. . 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Cheshire 






‘Canal’ 









17,2 
.175,286,296 
Chicago, R’k T’'d & Pacific..310, 420 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Om.190,279 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton... 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chieago... 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pac 1 
Cleve., Col., Cin, & Indianapo..245 

ry. & Wh..190 





P 
‘ 


vcleve . Tuscarawas Vy. 
Columbia & Greenville.......... 7 
Columbus, Hocking Vy. & Tol. 7. 





) Mississippi & Tennessee 


3 Northern (New Hampshire)... .34 


Minnesota R. R. Commissioner 54 
cccceses 4l 


Missouri Pacific 
Mobile & Girard 





New Haven & Northampton 
New London Northern... 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Weste 
N. Y., N. Haven * Hartford. 








N. Y., 
N. Y., Pennsylvania & Ohio.... 
N. Y., Susquehanna & West 
Norfolk & Western.... ......... 
Northeastern (S. C.)..... 
Northern Central 





aged | & L. Champlain.....: 86 
Ohio Southern... .............00. 166 
Oregon & California........... 4 
Oregon Ry. & Navigation Co 36 








Pacific Mail Steamship Co 
Panana 
Pennsylvania & N. Y. 

Pennosyivania Railroad 
Pensacola & Atlantic 
Pensacola & Perdido... 








SL , , Se eres PerKIOMeN § .....66000000e on 
Connecticut River.. ee oie 
Consolidation Coal Co 5 Philadelphia & Reading......7, 
umberland Valley......... . 217 Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt....... 22 
DROID vs wecvn nbn ngiecd«sesnens 54 Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon..142 
Delaware & Hudson Canal, 101,176 Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. L..262 
Delaware, Lacka. & West...... 71 Pittsburgh& Lake Erie .. ..... 23 
Del., Lack. Portland & Ogdensburg... O6 


& W. Leased Lines.340 
Delaware Western .. 1 
Denver & Rio Grande. 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodg yy 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil... 









Portland & Rochester. . 
Providence & Worceste 
een Anne's & Kent.. 
Richmond, Fred. & Potom 


















Detroit, Lansing & No.......... 466 Rochester & Pittsburgh ... 6 
Eastern R, R. Association......281 Ruby Hill 24 
Eureka & Palisade.............. 324 Rutland........ S3 
Cee, EAE LEGER 40 St. Louis & San Francisco. 41 175 
Galveston, Har. & San Ant’o....466 St. L.. Vandalia & rerre Haute. 454 
aS 340 St. Paul & Duluth.......... .... 217 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. 324 Sandy River ..199 
CPOE THRRE....0.0020r000008 Savannah, Florida & West. 217 





Great Western... ..... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... . 
Han. J’n., Hanover & Gettys 
en, ee ee 
Houston, East & West Texas...19 
Houston & Texas Central.. 126 
Huntingdon & B’d. Top Mt.... 
Illinois Central............ 98, 12 
Indiana, Bloom. & West........4 
Indianapolis & St. Louis. 3 
lowa Minor Railroads... 


South Carolina 
South Carolina 
Southern Pacifi 
Sussex 


5 
) 
























Junction & Breakwater... 345 Vermont Valley 

Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Gulf.....310 Vicksburg & ( 
Kan. City, Lawrence & So.Kan.483 Virginia Mid 4 
Kentucky Central............+4 195 Virginia& Truckee... ....... 160 
Knox & Lincolm .. . .. 0.02.00. 42 Wabash, St L. & Pacific...194, 218 
Lake Shore & Mich. So ....271, 270 Western Maryland.............. 7 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..126 Western R. R. Association..... 38 
Lehigh Valley. -seees 41,100 Wilmington & Northern. .. 5 
Litcle Rock & F th 310 Worcester & Nashua ...... 


Long Island. 


iin ne Wisconsin Central 
Louisville. Cin. & Lexing 


Chicago & Northwestern. 


At the close of its twenty-third fiscal year, May 31, 1882, 
this company operated 3,278.22 miles of road, the statement 
of mileage by divisions being as follows : 


Miles. 
Wisconsin Division, Chicago to Ft. Howard, and branches 555.26 
Galena Division, Chicago to Clinton, and branches......,. 313.14 
Iowa Division, Clinton to Council Bluffs, and branches .. 622.04 
Northern Iowa Division, Tama to Elmore, and branches.. 290.71 
Madison Division, Belvidere to Winona, and branches.. 460.76 
Peninsula Division, Ft. Howard to Lake Angeline Mine, 
I een nck nn Liaceeee) bebe skeshen 291.24 
Winona & St. Peter Division, Winona to Watertown, and 
AE ee  eaveabew ena eeiaten ck en 448.48 
Dakota Division, Minnesota line to Pierre, and branch.... 296.59 


Total mileage worked .............0sseees ences 3,278.22 4 
_ Of this mileage 2,407.72 miles are laid with steel, leav- 
ing 870.50 miles of main track still laid with iron rails. 
The equipment at the close of the last two years was as 
follows: 








L882. 1881. Ine. 
Locomotives........ 558 476 82 
Passenger cars, first-class.......... 206 178 28 
= < second-class.... 29 29 nna 
Parlor and dining cars........... ° 13 7 6 
Paggage, mail and express ears .... 117 113 4 
Box Cars........... 10,140 9,530 610 
SG MUS Wanda Shinoe, ood ves ewiten 1,436 1,436 ae 
Platform and gondola cars.... 2,499 2,149 350 
RIA ER ARE 3.857 2.957 900 
SDD ona Sih aed basa Kaasneba 244 172 72 
Paymasters’ and officers’ cars ...... 4 4 
a aha ss nedeencandnnd 18 18 a 
Pile-driving and wrecking cars ..... 22 15 7 
Dump and ditching cars.... ........ 65 65 ‘“s 


The total at the close of last year was 365 passenger train 
cars, 18,176 freight cars and 109 service cars. The equip- 
ment per mile of road was 0.17 locomotive, 0.11 psssenger- 
train car, 5.54 freight cars and 0.03 service car. 


train car, 32.57 freight cars and 0.19 service car. 

Of the total mileage 1,037.73 miles are owned by the 
company directly; 1,752.98 miles owned through the pro- 
prietary companies, and 487.57 miles leased. 

The average mileage worked for the year was 3,032.90 


The aver: | 
age number of cars per locomotive was 0.65 passenger- | 
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miles, an increase of 388,74 miles over the average mileage 
of the previous year. 

Of the whole line 500.15 miles were in Illinois, 895.84 in 
Wisconsiv, 224.41 in Michigan, 912.75 in Iowa, 414 in 
Minnesota, and 331.07 miles in Dakota. 

The miles of new railroad added during the year were 
504.18, consisting of Toledo & Northwestern Railway, 
207.32 miles; Chicago, Milwaukee & Northwestern Rail- 
way, 140.88 miles; lowa Southwestern Railway, 51.81 
miles: Menominee River Railroad, 16.69 miles, and Dakota 
Central Railway, 87.48 miles. 

The Land Department report sales of 241,069 acres and 
1,688 town lots for $883,126.91. Cush receipts during the 
year were $598,404.64 for cash sales and advance payments; 
$169,953.99 for deferred payments; $42,176.14 for inter- 
est; 59,660 for stumpage, etc., making a total of $820,- 
194.77. A number of lots were also given by the company 
for churches, schools and other public buildings. At the 
close of the year there were 353, acres under contract, 
and the obligations held by the company under these con- 
tracts amounted to $777,030.25. The total amount of land 
not sold or under contract was 1.824.421 acres, whereof 
970,186 acres were in Minnesota, 447,895 acres in Michigan, 
326,211 acres in Wisconsin, and 80,129 in the Menominee 
River grant. 

The emigration to Minnesota and Dakota has continued to 
increase during the year. The government free lands are 
being absorbed with constantly increasing rapidity, and the 
growth of the towns on the new lines of this company’s rail- 
way in the state and territory named has been gratifying. 
The towns on the recently constructed roads of the company 
in Iowa are exbibiting a substantial growth vf anne y S 
There has been, during the last year, a growing demand for 
the valuable timber lands of the company in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and fair prices have been realized for such as 
have been sold. 

The general balance sheet is as follows: 

Liabilities, 
Capital stocks: 
Common stock 

and scrip . .. .. $15,117,655.97 

Less owned by Co 21,731.6 


——- —— — $15, 095,924.37 
Preferred stock 
and scrip .... $22,210,844.56 
Less owned by Co. 57,725.84 


22,153,118.72 


$37,249,043.09 
Proprietary roads: 


Chicago, Milwaukee & North 

ish hae vied sarnstesaceses 8,690,000.00 
Consolidation Coal Co............. 500,000.00 
Dakota Central.......... veankede +50,000 00 
Elgin & State Line... ........... 1,080,900.00 
Escanaba & Lake Superior....... 6,250.00 
i ss SE eres 505000.00 
Iowa Railway, Coal & Maufactur- 

near 60,009.00 
Iowa Southwestern...... ........ 1.500.000. 
Menominee River............ 216,000.00 
DLN: = secs sunnuatesecbcons 75,000.00 
Stanwood & Tipton.............+0 5,000.00 
Toledo & Northwestern........... 8,125,000.00 
Winona & St. Peter ... ........... 2,300,000 00 
Western fown Lot Co.... ........ 25,000.00 


——-———. $60,132,193.09 

Total bonded indebtedness......... .. .....s-ee $64,248,000 00 
Bonds purchased with proceeds of Winona & St. 

>. sre TALE PERE TST 366,000 .00 


Sinking funds paid: 





Madison Extension bonds ....., ...$115,000.00 

Menominee * oe” nepKampuike -000.00 

General consolidated **  ........... 9.)1,000.00 

N. W. Union TE aa aids 90,000 .60 

i Ae ne ee 115,000.00 

———_—-__ 1,321,000.00 
Genera! consolidated gold bonds unsold .......... 407,000.00 
Material, fuel and steel rail bills for May......... 1,309,491 02 
oe ee re Te 831,819 61 
Uncollected coupons, old dividends, et: 74,829.85 
Accrued interest, not yetdue..... 75,430.00 
Dividends declared, not yet due....... ....... -A 71,184.50 
Accrued rental of roads in Iowa, not yet due...... 439,034.80 
Balance due to sundry railroad companies....... 4,098.47 
Notes and mortgages (running through several 

years) on real estate, coal lands, new station, 

ONE, DUB iis nica nccesnseveeesseu ke eeekdaskin 404,774.10 
EE ED i5nans5 ced. a8 Seca ebedd tes dbonccuslue 639,534.28 
Income account, surplus................-.  seeees 7,264,581.51 

| Re veces ee ee$139,139,871 .24 


Assets. 

Road and equipment: 
Chicago Northwestern.. .... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & North- 
western Ry 
Consolidation Coal Co 


$76,739,549,47 


17,571,735.04 
779,687.08 


Daksote Comtrall, ....00cccccessees 4,442,360.15 
Elgin & State Line......... ..... 1,080,900.00 
Escanaba & Lake Superior..... 438,922.76 
BONNE SER abi a 60000 400050008 1,400.000.00 
Iowa Railway, Coal & Manu- 

GROTTO CO. ccccccese Ksvceee 60,000.00 
Iowa Southwestern ............. 2,214,937.77 
Menominee River.............-. 1,370,218.17 
aaa ee 165,000.00 


Stanwood & Tipton 
Toledo & Northwestern... 
Winona & St. Peter 
Western Town Lot Co 


12,380,000.0u 
55,362.88 


—— $131,419,070,82 


Trustees of sinking funds: 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com 





pan, Trustee. .....0.s--eesecees $420,000.00 
Union Trust Company. Trustee.. 901,000.00 
——-———__ 1,321,000.00 
General Assets: 
Consolidated  sink- 
ing fund currency 
bonds on hand... $421,000,00 
General consoli- 
dated gold bonds 
on hand.......... 407,000,00 
Winona & St. Peter 
a bonds 600.00 
a eer J 
Cost of securities of sundry a 
proprietary companies ....... 37,219.31 
Outside real estate in Chicago. 
(taken on account of Chicago 
GHPO)...-. sey. o,sc00se0 ° 10 200,000.00 
Material and fuelon hand....... 2,291,340.46 
Due from express companies ... 11,001.84 
Due from United States govern- ? 
GONE ccnncdcccscscvsascengocees 77,235.37 
Due from agents and ee | 
being earnings in course © . as 
COMACOS ....0.0.0.0cc000s seve - 107 6,295. 70 
Due from various persons....... 50,825.56 
Bills receivable.............+++ 66,674.16 
RAS aS 1,760,608,02 
————-———_ $6,399,800.42 
Total..... Herkanead ‘ « s-see-. $139,139,871.24 


Changes in stock during the year were the issue of $500,- 
000 preferred stock in exchange for an equal amount of La 
Crosse, Trempealeau & Prescott stock, and of $2,500 pre- 
ferred and &2,500 common stock for conversion 0 Peninsula 
| Railroad bonds. 
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The changes in bonded debt were as follows : 
Sinking fund 5 r cent. bonds issued on 345 
miles of new A ‘ 


Ait mite teh tae nee 8 Ee Ente conidia aun 4 seeeee- $5,175,000 

Escanaba & Lake Superior bonds, guaranteed......... 720,000 

Dakota Central bonds, guaranteed..... . ...... 300,000 

Chi., Mil. & Northwestern bonds, guaranteed.......... 450,000 

Des Moines & Minn bonds, guaranteed................. 600,000 

Consolidated bonds issued to replace old bonds...... 1,668,000 

TE I ON odin cin cs 6 desT er yeer.gness tiees's< .. $8,913,000 

Less Galena & Chicago Union bonds 
en, A hes ee A a ea $1,605,000 

Less other old mortgage bonds retired..... 66, 

—-—- 1,671,000 

Net increase of bonded debt........... Siints tid calaaioe $7,242,000 


g live bonds in 
the various sinking funds, was $64,248,000, the annual in 
terest charge on which was $4,288,130, or $1,308 per mile 
of road: worked. 












The train movement for the year was as follows : 

Train miles : 881-82. 1880-81. Inc. or Dec. Pc. 
Passenger.......... 3,999,677 3,354,170 I. 645,507 19.2 
Freight .. .. 9,003,377 7,424,118 I. 1,579,259 21.3 
Service.... «. 1,245,601 1,313,359 D. 67,758 5.2 
Switching .......... 3,908,602 3,209,507 I. 699,095 21.8 

WOON nc. 18,157,257 =15,3801,154 I. 2,856,108 18.7 

Car miles: 

Passenger-train..... 19,801,642 16.222,257 I. 3,579,385 22.1 
POON 8 d<hes ses. s8 194,547,902 152,347,391 I. 42,199,911 27.7 

Average train: 

POR: GUMS. 6 i55652%. 5.2: 4.84 I. 0.39 «8.1 
Freight cars....... 24.02 20.52 T. 3.50 17.1 

Av. train load: 

Passeng-rs, No..... 54.67 48.99 I. 568 176 
Freight, toms....... 147.21 132.07 I. 15.14 11.5 


Locomotive service cost 20.51 cents per mile run, against 
19.25 cents the previous year. The average earnings per 
passenger train mile were $1.61; expenses, $0.69; net earn- 
ings, $0.92; per freight train miie, earnings, $2.18; ex- 
penses, $1.24; net earnings, $0.94. The average earnings 
per mile for all trains were $2.00; expenses, $1.07; net 
earnings, $0.93. The average distance run by each pas- 
senger train was 59.10 miles; by each freight train, 65.69 
miles, The average number of trains run on each working 
day was 203,29 passenger and 393.89 freight, a total of 
597.18 trains per day. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 

1881-82. 1880-81. In. or Dee. 
6,754,717 = 4,482,317 L. 
Passenger-miles,.. . 205,574,178 164,333,508 1. 
Tons freight carried 8,190,893 6,662,112 I. 
Ton-miles............1,192,188,039 980,522,77 

Av. receipt: 

Per pass.-mile 2.52cts. 2.58 ets. 
Per ton-mile 1.47 cts. 1.47 cts... wdéusiece ; 

The average passenger journey was 30.43 miles: the 
average freight haul, 145.55 miles. 

The revenue derived from trausportation of construction 
material at nominal rates for the new proprietary lines was 
$203,222.61, being 1.16 per cent. of the entire freight earn- 
ings for the year. 

The earnings of the road were as follows: 


ae Pc. 
2,272,400 50.7 
41,240,670 25.1 
1,528,781 22.9 
4 1. 211,665,265 21.6 


Passengers carried. . 


Db. O01 et. 0.4 
























1-82. 1880-81. lucrease. Pc 

RE ES $17,525,134 $14,414,157 $3,110,983 21.6 
Passengers..... ...... 5,171,423 4,158,130 =1.013,298 24.4 
Express petits 0 shod nas of 361,548 310,233 51,315 16.5 
MAIL. scan verieses admis 431.5 297,380 134,204 45.2 
Miscellaneous.......... 194,967 154,178 40.789 26.5 

yaa - $23,684,656 $19,334,072 $4,850,584 22.5 
BEPOMses ....0.9 estes 12,117,076 9,979,620 2,137,456 21.4 
Taxes... 522,558 446,201 76,357 17.1 

Total... sv26 eee: ++ $12,639,634 $10;425,82T $2,213,818 21.2 

Net earnings....... .$11,045,022 $8,908,251 $2,136,771 24.0 
Gross earn. per mile. . 7,809 7.312 497 6.8 
Net “ i ‘ 3,642 3,369 27 8.1 
Per cent. of exps...... 53.37 BONES Sas Sd 500% 


There was a very large increase both in gross and net 
earnings. 

The following table shows the average mileage worked 
and the earnings per mile, etc., for six years past: 















Per cent. of Net 
Miles Earnings expenses earnings 
operated ver mile. and taxes. per mile. 
| PR rere 993.28 36,538 52 57.75 $2,762 78 
ee 2,036.98 7,241 63 51.66 500 33 
a 2,129.37 6,847 53 58.86 . s+ 
1880............2,215.83 7,829 7: 48.60 56 
1881............2,644.16 7.311 99 53.92 3,369 03 
Re rote 3,032.90 7,809 24 53.37 3,641 73 
Average for six years...... $7,263 11 $3,421 04 


The net earnings per mile, though larger than those of 
last year, are less than in 1880, when over 800 miles less 
road were worked. 

The income account for the year is as follows, somewhat 
condensed : 






Net earnings, as above........................cc0e0e $11,045,022.08 
Interest on bonds. .................04. $3,999,208.94 
Rental of leased roads... 1,569,618.00 
Sinking fun 98,120.00 
Dividends on preferred stock........ 1,605,820.25 
s ~ eGnmen. © ........ 980,817.50 

————-—_ $253,581.69 

IB Te PORE. a... 8. ns. cancer sveccens $2,791 437.39 


Balance of income, May 31, 1881.... $ 
Less reduction of nominal assets 





533,987.51 
3,060,843.39 


4,473, 144,12 








Balance of income, May 31, 1882............. $7,264,581.57 
Dividends paid were three of 134 per cent. each and one 
of two per cent. on preferred stock: one of 8 and one 814 
per cent, on common stock. i 
A number of new buildings were erected during the year, 
ee principal ones being at the West Chicago and Escanaba 
shops. 

There were 35 iron bridges, seven Howe-truss spans and 
eight stone arches built to replace old wooden structures. 
A large number of pile and trestle bridges were rebuilt, and 
others replaced by culverts and solid filling. ; 

The expenditures for new construction were $1,616, 181.64, 
the chief items being for 34.79 miles new sidings, for new 
second tracks and spans and for the reconstruction of the 
Des Moines & Minneapolis road. 

Of the amount charged off to income as reduction of 
nominal assets, the sum of 42,045,693.24 was in old con- 
struction accounts charged against the proprietary lines, and 
$1,015,150.15 in cost of securities of the proprietary Jines 
making a total of $3,060,843.39 reduction in nominal value 
of assets. 

The following extracts are made from the r 
Albert Keep, President of the company: 

ROADWAY AND TRACK, 

“The expenditures for maintenance of road, 
renewals, repairs, etc., amounted to $2,645,846.47, 
repairs of bridges, to $3,086,255.17 on the 3.032 
— This — a a more than 

e average amount expen on each mile of road oper: 
although it is obvious hat much the largest shane af ania 

evolved on the older lines, where ; 
treme prevailed. i the greatest 

“ The extent and cost of maintenance will more definitely 


eport of Mr. 


including 
and,with 
.90 miles 
$1,000 per mile as 


| 





appear in the following items embraced in this account, viz, : | ance with the statutes of the state of Michigan, the stock 


23,414.22 tons of new steel rails, equal to 248.33 miles of | holders’ meeting adjourned to meet at Escanaba, Michigan, 
track; 873.49 tons of re-rolled iron rails, equal to 4.75 miles; | Sept. 14 next, when the Michigan companies will formally 


84.091 iron and steel rails repaired at rail mills, equal to 
63.30 miles, making a total of 316.38 miles of track re- 
newed, at a cost for these items of $1,399,601. 19. 

**The further sum of $397,089.36 was expended for cross 
ties laid in track, and for switch and bridge ties. The num- 
ber used was 914;896, which is equal to 326.75 miles re- 
newed with ties, at the average cost in the track of 43.40 
cents each; $344,521.50 was paid for ballasting, improve- 
ment of grades, ditching, drainage, rail fastenings and 
switches, including 21,938 standard ‘splice bars, 137,692 
angle bars, 375,260 nut locks, 2,111 kegs of bolts, 6,806 kegs 
of spikes and 189 switches. 

‘* The miles of road laid with steel rails on May 31, last, 
were 2,407.72, being an increase of 641.54 miles during the 
year. 


| ratify and confirm the proceedings authorized at the annual 
meting in June last. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


‘** The completion of the various lines heretofore mentioned 
| will materially abate the large amount of construction 
| expenditures which have been so freely and beneficially 
| made during the last five years for the extension and im- 
| provement of the property. At the beginning of this 
| period, and for the year ending May 31, 1877, the company 
| operated 1,993.28 miles of railroad, and earned $13,033,- 
| 101.96, while during the year just closed, it operated 
3,032.90 miles, and earned $23,684,656.19, being an 
| inerease in railroad of 1,039.62 miles, or 52.15 per cent., 
|and an increase in gross earnings of $10,651,554.23, or 
| 81.72 per cent. within that period. 

| “A large share of this additional mileage lies in the 
sparsely settled or wholly new agricultural regions of Min- 
nesota, lowa and Dakota, which will require considerable 
time to be brought under profitable cultivation, and to fur- 
nish.a large amount of surplus products for railroad trans- 
portation. The growth, however, has been more rapid than 
could have been anticipated, and within the last year the 
amount of emigration and extent of settlement and cultiva- 
tion have been immensely increased. 

‘* By reference to the Land Commissioner’s statements it 
will be seen that a larg: r quantity of the land-grant lands 
| Bas been sold than in any previous year, both of prairie 
|lands for agricultural purposes in the Northwest, and of 
| forest lands for timber in Wisconsin and Michigan. 

“In view of the comparatively light crop of cereals last 
year, considerable anxiety has been felt for the outcome of 
the present year’s harvest. At the time of issuing this re- 
port the prospect for a bountiful yield of wheat and other 
small grains is most encouraging, while corn, though less 
promising, is rapidly improving, and with the continuance 
of favorable weather, a fair crop may be secured. In this 
connection it may be stated that the proportion of earnings 
derived from the transportation of wheat and flour for tte 
year ending May 31, 1881, was 14.16 per cent. of the 
freight earnings, and in the last year, 9.417 per cent. Of 
corn, in the year 1880-81, it was 7.439 per cent., and in the 
last year, 9.997 per cent.—the latter being the movement of 
the abundant crop of 1880 during the summer of 1881, 
which is included in the present fiscal year, and contributed 
largely to the earnings of last summer. Of other small 
grains, rye, oats and barley, the proportion for the same 
years was, in 1880-81, 4.358 per cent., and in the last fiscal 
year, 3.376 per cent. 

**While it cannot be expected that the unusual increase of 
gross earnings during the last year—being 22+¢ per cent. of 
the entire revenue, including 24.37 per cent. in passenger 
earnings, and 21.58 per cent. in freight earnings—can be 
continued in corresponding ratio in future, yet it is con- 
fidently believed that the business of the company will, in 
times of ordinary prosperity, show a favorable yearly in- 
crease, 


EQUIPMENT. 

‘* Upwards of four millions of dollars have been expended 
for equipment during the last two years, to meet the de- 
mands of increased tradic and for furnishing the new lines. 
On May 31, the whole number of locomotive engines was 
558, and the number of cars 18,650, being an increase of 82 
engines and 1,977 cars since the last report. The car equip- 
ment was increased by 28 passenger cars, 4 parlor cars, 2 
dining cars, 4 baggage and express cars, 72 caboose cars, 
610 box freight cars, 100 platform cars, 900 iron ore cars, 
250 gondola coal cars, and 7 pile-driving and wrecking cars. 
The expenditure on account of vew rolling stock amounted 
to $1,868,466.88 for the vear. Besides these additions, 5 
passenger cars, 2 baggage cars, 89 box freight cars, 77 live 
stock cars, 155 platform cars, 8 caboose cars and 6 locomo- 
tive engines were rebuilt in the shops; 20 tender frames, 32 
cabs, 14 cylinders, 214 steel tires, 28 driving wheels, 
driving axles, 2,793 new truck and tender wheels, 770 truck 
and tender axles, 8,712 car wheels, 2,132 car axles and 
other irportant and expensive renewals were made, and 
embraced in the cost of repairs of engines and cars, to main- 
tain the rolling stcck in its fullest efficiency.” 

NEW CONSTRUCTION. 

‘** Toe construction referred to above is exclusive of the 
net balance of $5,502,838.73 expended for new railroads, 
coal property, lands and grounds laid out at staticns and 
town sites along the newly completed lines, and of $1,868,- 
466.88 expended for additional equipment as heretofore 
stated. 

* Of the new roads in progress at date of the last annual 
report, the Lowa Southwestern was completed during the 
last year. This branch conneets with the main Lowa line at 
Carroll, extends southwesterly to the town of Kirkman, 
with an arm to Audubon, in all a distance of 51.81 miles, 
and traverses a ricb, productive and well cultivated portiou 
of the state. 

‘* The more important line of the Toledo & Northwestern 
Railway in Central and Northwestern Iowa is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. This road, now in the third year of 
its construction, connects with the main line of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Company at Tama, 270 miles west of Chi- 
cago, and 1uns northwesterly and northerly to E!more, at 
the Minnesota state line, 164.5 miJes,with a westerly branch 
from Jewell Junction to Lake City, 58.1 miles, and another 
branch running westerly from Eagle Grove to Calliope, on 
the boundary line between Iowa and Southeastern Pakota 
a distance of 144 miles. The whole length of road is 366.6 
miles, of which 290.6 miles are finished, and the residue, 76 
miles, will be completed by Oct. 1 next. 
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Mobile & Ohio. 


The following preliminary statement is issued in antici- 
pation of the full annual report. The earnings and expenses 
are subject to slight corrections. 

The earnings for the year ending June 30 were as follows: 

















. . . » { bad g8 . . . 20 . 
‘The Des Moines & Minneapolis Railway, formerly a] j.iont es roe on aie __™ a ce ae *.c, 
, r_OS vo li . ; , . " _ £ . fo]. £ sees -- 91,010.46 D1,791,0008 « $173.73) ved 
narrow-gauge line running north from Des Moines to Cal-| passage 272.2). ; 402.436 416.127 D. 13691 . 33 
lanan, 58 miles, acquired under perpetual lease, and since} Mail. ete......:.. 142894 170.187 D. 277298 16.1 
by ownership of its stock, has been entirely re-constructed Ss taainn ~— cies ene 
to standard gauge and laid with steel rails. A connecting | _ Total... $2,163,097 $2,377,817 D. $214,720 — 9.0 
link of 2.4 miles has been built from Callanan to a connec- | Expenses .......... 1,601,054 3,562,486 I. 38,568 2.5 
tion with the Toledo & Northwestern Railway at Jewell s , “ean re RTS Era 
4 weet . 4 . at earnings. $562,04: D815, ). $253,288 31. 
Juncticn, thus forming a continuous north and south line siopeamumneer tis si Bete sar ao p ° oa = ‘ 
between Des Moinesand Elmore, at the north line of the state, | Net “ ee 1,087 1,611 D. 524 32.8 
a distance of 155 miles, where a connection is made with | Per cent. of exps..... 74.0 65.7 I. eee 
the Blue Earth Branch of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne-| The Cairo Extension was operated from Jap. 1, 1882, 
apolis & Omaha Road to Mankato, the Minneapolis & Saint 


making the average mileage 517 miles, against 506 miles in 
the previous year. 
The income account was as follows: 


Louis, and with the Winona & Saint Peter at Kasota Junc- 
tion, opposite Saint Peter. The business and facilities of 
this line will be Jargely increased by its change of gauge, 


and by the important connectiors thus secured in Iowa and | Balance from previous year... ....... --..-.. -. $2,797 

Minnesota. Net earninyzs, AS ADOVE............ s.cccccce coceeses - 562,043 
‘* In Dakota, the Sioux Valley Branch of the Dakota Cen- Total $564,840 
‘al ros as > or sfor he clos f the vear ObAl.......- see eeeeeeeees onebe sseopasaenpes ... .$064,! 

tral road was mostly graded before the close of the year, | tnterest on first-mortzage bonds. . **""3490,600 

and at the date of issuing this report all the track laying “6 ‘ Cairo Extension bonds. ~ 36,000 

but about four miles is completed. The line is 30.8 miles in — — 456,000 

length, and will be fully completed by Aug. 1. : ; nce 
‘* An extension from the terminus of the Winona & St. Surplus for debentures.... : . .3108,840 


Peter Railroad at Watertown, Dak., is in progress tu con- 
nect that line with the James River Branch of the Dakota 
Central at Redfield, a distance of 71 miles; the grading on 
this line is well advanced, a portion of the track finished, 
and the road will be completed during the present season. 

‘** In the iron districts of Michigan the Escanaba & Lake 
Superior Railway, which was commenced last year, is in 
progress and a portion of the track laid. It is expected 
that this branch of 36 miles, connecting with the Peninsula 
Division, will be ready for operation, and admit of ore ship- 
ments to Escanaba harbor during the present season of lake 
navigation, 

* An extension of the Menominee River Railroad from its 
present western terminus to the iron deposits in the vicinity 
of Crystal Falls is nearly completed, anda further exten- 
sion of about 20 miles is under construction to the Iron 
River district, with the expectation of finishing the line by 
Oct. 1 next. 

** A grain eleyator of large capacity, built in the interest 
of the roads terminating at Council Bluffs, was completed 
during the year at that point, and its facilities for storage 
and transfer of grain will supply a want which bas long 
been felt in the interchange of business between the Iowa 
companies and the Union Pacific road. 

** For the greater convenience and expedition of general 
traffic and suburban trains, the company is extending its 
second main track on the Milwaukee Division to Evanston, 
a distance of 13.1 miles, and on the Wisconsin Division to 
Montrose, a distance of 7.6 miles from Chicago. 

‘The new passenger depot at Chicago, which was com- 
pleted and put to use at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
has proved to be convenient and ample for the present 


The board of directors has ordered the payment of inter 
est at the rate of of 2 per cent upon the first-preferred in- 
come and sinking fund debentures, pavable to the register- 
ed holders thereof, 1 per cent Sept. 1, 1882. the transfer 
books to close Aug. 19, and 1 per cent Feb. 1 next, the trans 
fer books to close Jan 20, 1885. 

The general statement of Mr. W. B. Duncan, President, 
says: ‘* The decrease in gross receipts may be chiefly attrib- 
uted to the fact that the cotton crop, on which the pros- 
perity of the country tributary to tte road largely depends, 
was so deficient as to render local business abnormally small, 
while the through traffic, an important factor during winter 
and early spring, became virtually suspended by reason of 
the serious damage done to connecting roads by the unpre- 
cedented freshets of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. The 
increase in gross expenses is due to the higher cost of rails, 
fuel and materials generally—to a slight increase io the cost 
of labor, and, since Jan. 1, to the repair and maintenance of 
22 additional miles of track; during the year much ma- 
terial was transported for the constructicen of these 22 miles 
(Cairo Extension), for which no charge was made, and from 
which consequently no revenue was derived.” 





Memphis & Charleston. 





This road, which is worked bv the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia & Georgia Company under lease, extends from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to Stevenson, Ala., 272 miles, with 20 miles of 
branches. Its trains run over the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis track from Stevenson to Chattaneoga, 38 miles. 

The following statement of earnings for the year ending 
June 30 is published: 
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traffic, and adds materially to the comfort and accommo- eres Pe ype B. —s.. Inc. om Des. ¥.« 
dation of the traveling public. Expenses... “1,040,000 ~1.327/499 D. 287, 21.7 
CONSOLIDATION. ! ; Ser, ee anes ———s ee 

** Mention was made in the last annual report of various Net earnings.... $283,614 tates “ie, a goaue © en 
consolidations of proprietary lines in the different states, in Deficit...... Ae “2 $33,083 .. sal :, 
anticipation of such further action towards consolidating | Gross earn. per mile. 533 4,433 I $100 2.3 
with the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company,as|Net . a8 71 “jons6 BD. Ba8O 
might be deemed advisable from time to time in future. At Per cent. of exps....- ee rics : ecg ee 


The fixed charges, interest and rentals, last year were 

$294,000, showing a deficit on the lease of $10,386 for the 
year. 
" The expenses in 1880-81 included $556,423 for new steel 
rails, new equipment and other extraordinary expenses. 
If these were deducted, the net earnings would have been 
$523,339, The expenses last year also included heavy re- 
newals, 


the last annual meeting in Chicago, articles of consolidation 
were submitted between this company, the Escanaba & 
Lake Superior and the Menominee River Railroad compa- 
nies, in Michigan, whose stocks and properties are wholly 
owned by this company, and resolutions approving and 
affirming such consolidation on the part of this company 
were then passed. 

**To complete the merger of these companies, in accord- 











